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The Astoria-Bronx Tunnel, New York Consolidated Gas 
Company. 





Thursday, July 17, was one of the most important days in the his- 
tory of the gas industry in New York, for on that date was accom- 
plished the final ‘‘ holing through ” of the new Astoria tunnel, under 
the East river between Astoria and the Bronx, by means of which 
the Consolidated Gas Company will supply, from its immense Astoria 
plant, the future needs of its hundreds-of-thousands of consumers in 
the fast growing borowgh north of the Harlem river. The work of 
building this latest of New York’s tubes has been going on for 
almost 3 years; but so quietly and unostentatiously have those in 
charge proceeded with their difficult undertaking, deep down under 
the swiftly moving currents a mile or so north of Hell Gate, that 
comparatively few persons were even aware that it was underway. 
In many respects this is the most marvelous of all the numerous 
tubes that have been constructed in and about Manhattan Island. 
Certainly it isthe greatest achievement in tunnel engineering for 
purposes of gas distribution that has yet been attempted anywhere 
the world over. Cut through solid rock, nearly 250 feet below the 


through’ were most simple. 





Surface of the river, in the face.of tremendous difficulties that had to 





be (and were) met by extraordinary methods, its successful comple- 
tion justified the greatest possible satisfaction on the part of its far- 
sighted builders the Consolidated Gas Company, of New York, and 
its subsidiary, the Astoria Light, Heat and Power Company. 

When the many handicaps which attended its construction are 
taken into account, it seems as if the crowning act of cutting through 
the last 3 feet of rock that divided the two tunnel headings deserved 
a more elaborate celebration than it had. However, in keeping with 
the spirit which has actuated the engineering heads from the begin- 
ning of the work, the ceremonies in connection with the ‘‘holing 
(Fig. 1.) 





Fig. 1.—Party in the Tunnel. 


At about 3:35 o'clock, the afternoon of July 17, Mr. William H. 
Bradley, the veteran Chief Engineer of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York, and Mr. George B. Cortelyou, President of the Com- 
pany, standing in the tunnel, 246 feet below the waters of the East 
river, and 800 feet from the Bronx shore, simultaneously pressed 
electric keys that set off a powerful charge of dynamite. This tore to 
bits the intervening wall of rock between the two borings, and 
shortly afterwards the group of rubber-coated officials, engineers and 
invited guests, who witnessed the interesting event, passed through 
the place from which the rock had been blasted, and finally emerged 
from the tunnel in the open air of Bronx. 

Besides Mr. Cortelyou and Chief Engineer Bradley, the party who 
made this first under-water trip, from Astoria to the Bronx, included, 
among others, Mr. Lewis B. Gawtry, Vice-President of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, and a son of Mr. Harrison E. Gawiry, for 
many years President of the Company, and now Chairman of its 
Executive Board; Mr. Nicholas F. Brady, a son of the late Anthony 
N. Brady, and now President of the New York Edison Company ; 
Mr. J. W. Lieb, Jr., and Mr. Thomas Murray, Vice-Presidents of the 
New York Edison Company ; Mr. W. Cullen Morris, Deputy Engin- 
eer of Construction; representatives of the contracting engineers, 
Messrs. Jacobs and Davies, Inc.; Mr. Robert E. Livingston, of the 
Consolidated Gas Company ; and a number of newspaper men. 
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Fig. A.—President Cortelyou, Chief Engineer Bradley, Vice-President Gawtry. 


Although the work of cutting through the tunnel has been success - 
fully consummated, it will probably be a year at least before the two 
great 72-inch gas mains are laid in it to supply the Bronx with gas. 
These mains are 2} inches thick, in Jengths of 12 feet, and each length 
weighs a little more than 13 tons. In other words, the immense gas 
pipes weigh something more than 1 ton to a foot. Eventually it ma; 
be necessary to place two more of these mains in the tunnel, making 
four in all. ae 

The immensity and importance of this tunnel from Astoria to the 
Bronx wiil probably be best appreciated from some of the figures and 
facts concerning it. The enormous increase in the population of the 
Bronx, which made it necessary to provide not only for present but 
for future needs, is worth a momeni’s attention. Only so short a time 
ago as 1890 the population of the borough was 88,908. In 1900 it was 
200,507. Tem years later (1910), the year that saw the start of the 
tube, the total had jumped to 430,980, while the latest figures give the 
population as 531,219. To meet the pressing needs of the situation, 
shown by these increasing totals, this tunnel, representing an expen- 
diture of nearly $5,000,000, was undertaken. (Fig. 2.) 

The bore of the new. tunnel is practically an oval 21 feet high and 
19 feet 9 inches wide. The concrete lining, where used, varies from 
18 to 36 inches, reinforced, where necessary, with steel rods. The 
mean depth of the floor of the tunnel is 246 feet, and over the roof 
there are 135 feet of solid rock and 90 feet of water. The shaft lead- 
ing to the tunnel on the Astoria side is 276 feet 9 inches deep, witha 
diameter of 34 feet 6 inches; while that at the Bronx end, with a 
diameter of 26 feet, sinks into the ground a distance of 233 feet. The 
tunnel runs in an almost north-and-south line, and its total length, 
including the shafts, is practically 1. mile, the exact figures being 
5,171.79 feet. 

Ground was broken for the vertical shafts at the tunnel ends, Sep- 
tember 12, 1910, and, since February 12, 1911, work on the. tunnel 
proper has been pushed forward. On the Long Island side the shaft 
is located at the foot of Winthrop avenue, Astoria,. opposite 120th 
street, New York, and the Bronx shaft is at the foot 132d street, where 











Fig. 2.—Bronx End. Completed Section of Tunnel. 


various subaqueous railway tubes in the vicinity of New York, but 
‘rosses deep in the rock, which at both ends was a gneiss, with lime- 
stone between. (Fig. 3) 





Fig. 3.—Astoria End. Face of Heading. 


Excellent progress was made through the gneiss rock on either side, 
and through the limestone at the Astoria end, but in crossing the 
contact between the two rocks at the Bronx end great difficulties 
were encountered. The contact was not well defined. A great body 
of water was encountered at this point, 750 feet from the New York 
side, and work from this end had to be discontinued. (Fig. 4.) Pro- 
gress was made rapidly from the Astoria end for-a distance of 3,500 
feet, when difficulty was again encountered at the contact between 
the gneiss and limestone stratas. A very disturbed formation existed 
at this point, layers of sound rock alternating with fissures of highly 
disintegrated rock, the latter resembling a greenish sand, bearing 
water under full head. 

Owing to the great depth of the tunnel the use of compressed air to 
fight the incoming water, as is common in tunnels of shallow depth, 
was impossible; as it would have required 110 pounds pressure per 
square inch, above the normal, to hold the water; while 40 pounds 
pressure is considered quite high for men to work in. (Fig. 5.) Great 
care had, therefore, to be exercised in driving the tunnel through this 
belt. Before advancing the heading a thorough exploration of the 
rock in advance was made, by drilling test holes of a greater depth 
than the customary drill holes. When water was encountered it was 
allowed to run and carry with it the sand in the fissures penetrated, 





Stony Point juts into the stream. This tunnel, it will be observed, 
does not pierce the immediate bed of the river after the manner of the 


and thus create a void into which grout, or liquid cement, could be 
forced under great pressure, thus filling them with an artificial rock, 
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Fig. 4 — Astoria End, Bulkhead. 
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Fig. 5e—Astoria End. Water Flowing through Grout Pipes in Concrete Arch. 


There were occasions when, after advancing the heading, a seam 
would break away, and allow the water to come in. To cope with 
this it was necessary to construct a wall of concrete to reinforce the 
rock, in which were placed pipes for the water to come through until 
free of suspended material, and then be used to inject the grout.) So 
great was the flow at times that one leak gave 4,000 gallons of water 
per minute, and as high as 4,800 gallons of water per minute for a 
period of 24 hours has been pumped. The area of the fissures can 
also be gauged from the fact that as much as 1,000 barrels of cement 
were forced into a single fissure. (Fig. 6.) 

The work involved the exercise of extreme caution, consequently 
it was tedious and slow, as one could not foretell what was ahead. 
On one occasion in the Bronx heading, where the grade was descend- 
ing from the shaft, making the face lower than the entrance, an in- 
flux occurred without waruing, flooding the tunnel toa depth of 6 feet 
at the face, making it necessary for the men to use improvised boats 
to reach the face and construct a bulkhead. 

The trouble zone extended for over 400 feet, and if it had not been 
encountered the entire work would have been completed early in 
1911. This 400 feet of bad rock delayed the completion of the tunnel 
more than a year, and added enormously to the cost of the under 
taking. 

The geological features of the work were very interesting, as shown 
by the collection of minerals found during the progress of the tunnel 
building. Samples of asbestos like material in sheets, about }-inch 
thick, were found between layers of rock extending practically across 
the tunnel. At one point, where large volumes of water were en- 


countered, hundreds of fish came through into the tunnel with the 
water, which the workmen caught with their hands. Some of them 

















Fig. 6.—Bronx Eni. Emergency Bulkhead, South Face, Showing Wooden Door. 


The entire work of engineering, organization and construction was 
carried out under the general direction of William H. Bradley, Chief 
Engineer, and W. Cullen Morris, Engineer of Construction, for the 
Astoria Light, Heat and Power Company; by Jacobs and Davies, 
Inc., who designed and engineered the Pennsylvania Tunnels under 
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Fig. &.—Mr. R. E. Livingston, Advertising Manager, Consolidated Gas Company. 


the Hudson river, designed, engineered and constructed the McAdoo 
tube system, and have done other similar work in various parts of 
the world. Mr. Vivian Messiter had charge on the ground for Jacobs 
and Davies. The old East river gas tunnel, from Ravenswood, L. I., 





took home strings of from 12 to 15 fish for several days. 





which is now in use, was alga built by the same engineers, 
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Artificial Daylight for Color Matching. 


——<— 
{By Mr. Ropert FFRENCH PIERCE. j 


Where discrimination between, or matching of, colors is necessary, 
deceiving and almost unbelievable errors are often introduced by the 
light under which the colors are viewed. All artificial lights, no 
matter how white they may appear to the eye, change color from 
their so-called ‘‘daylight’’ values; and north sky itself, the most 
uniform of natural light sources, is notoriously unreliable. A match 
made under cloudless north sky may prove far from a match under 
a cloudy sky; and the modifications of north sky light produced by 
reflection from green foliage, red brick buildings, etc., often prove 
so deceptive that a match made in one part of a plant cannot be 
duplicated in another. 

This deficiency in natural light is perhaps best understood, because 
most plainly in evidence, in the coloring of textiles, in which delicate 
and complex dyes are used; but lithographers, engravers, printers, 
color grinders, paper makers, etc., often find that, even with the less 
sensitive mineral pigments, the sky is not a dependable light source 
for color matching. Purchasers of dress goods, printed matter, 
stains, paints, etc., are frequently disappointed by the results of 
matching samples under artificial light, or under daylight affected 
by reflections from surrounding buildings, etc. 

While it is true that all fabrics or colored objects are not worn or 
displayed under daylight, or even under approximately white light, 
it is obvious that matching may be best done under the particular 
kind of light originally used by the dyer or color maker. Subse 
quent estimates of the appearance of the object under artificial light, 
may be made under the particular light required, but the operation 
is more deceptive than is usually supposed. For instance, it might 
seem that material for a ball gown might well be matched under 
electric incandescent light; but, if made under tungsten lamps in a 
store, aud the gown be worn iu a room lighted by carbon filament 
lamps, such as are often used for decorative or artistic lighting effects, 
the result is apt to be anything but pleasing. Since manufacturer, 
retailer, and user of materials in which color is an important feature, 
have long suffered from lack of an artificial light source duplicating 
daylight, and eliminating its unreliability from the standpoint of 
color, it is believed that a description of a successful solution of the 
problem will prove interesting. 

The color of a fabric, or other material, as apparent to the eye, de- 
pends upon two things: The composition of the light by which it is 
illuminated ; and the property of the material itself of absorbing 
light rays of certain colors. The latter may be controlled by the use 
of paints or dyes, but these only serve to make the material displa 
the same hue under light of the same composition. It must beclearly 
understood it is the composition, not alone the color of the light, 
that is important; and similarity of color does not necessarily imply 
similarity of composition. For instance, the composition of sunlight, 
or white light from a calcium light, or an open electric arc, is quite 
different from that of white light made by the mixture of red light, 
green light and blue light. 

If we split sunlight into its component parts by means of a glass 
prism, we see that this spectrum (Fig. 1) is a continuous band con- 
taining 6 colors: Violet, blue, green, yellow, orange and red, each 
shading almost imperceptibly into the adjoining ones. If, however, 
we split up, in the same manner, a white light made by mixing red, 
green and blue light, we obtain a spectrum (Fig. 2) containing only 
3 narrow lines. If sunlight is thrown upon a surface which absorbs 
red rays only, the spectrum of the reflected light (Fig. 3) will be 
identical with that of the original light, except the red portion will 
be lacking. If the surface is illuminated by a white light, made by 
mixing red, green and blue light, the spectrum of the reflected light 
(Fig. 4) will contain only the blue and green bands. Since the com- 
position of the light entering the eye determines the color perceived, 
it is possible for a fabric to appear of one color under certain kind of 
white light, and of quite another color under a white light of differ- 
ent compesition. 

To match colors under artificial light, and have them also match 
by daylight, it is necessary to provide artificial light having the same 
composition as daylight. 

No ordinary commercial source of artificial light produces a light 
even remotely approaching daylight in composition. Fig. 5 shows 
the distribution in different parts of the spectrum of light from sev- 
eral common artificial light sources. The incandescent gas lamp, 
the incandescent electric lamp, and the acetylene tiame, give all the 
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colors found in daylight; but in widely differing proportions. 
Others, like the mercury vapor lamp, give light containing but one 
or two colors. As infinite numbers of c>lor gradations or shades are 
present in daylight, its duplication, by mixing together lights of 
various colors separately produced, is quite impracticable. The other 
expedient is to utilize an artificial light containing all the colors ja 
daylight, absorbing or filtering out the excess of the different colors 
above the proportion in which they are found in daylight; so that 
the remaining light will be an exact duplication of daylight in com- 
position, and, therefore, in effect. It app-ars from the curve that 
about 80 per cent. of the light from a Welsbach mantle mantle must 
be thus absorbed to bring the remainder to daylight composition. It 
is not possible, however, to absorb the excessive or undesirable rays 
without also absorbing a certain part of the rays in which the light 
is already deficient, and, therefore, this method involves a sacrifice 
of 90 per cent. of the total light produced. With other artificial 
sources even a greater proportion must be wasted, so that the Wels- 
bach mantle is, by a large margin, the most economical means of 
producing artificial daylight. 

The light from incandescent electric lamps, and incandescent gas 
lamps, varies in composition according to the materials used. From 
the gas mantle by varying the proportion of ceria, light ranging in 
color from purple, at one eud of the spectrum, to red at the other, at 
the same time can be obtained, and the efficiency of light production 
varies. Since all absorbing screens which filter out the excessive 
quantities of red, orange and yellow rays, also absorb to some extent 
the blue and violet rays in which the artificial light is already de- 
ficient, it is desirable to start with as close an approach to daylight 
as possible, in order to reduce the amount of absorption necessary, 
and to conserve the small amount of blue and violet present in the 
original light. Screens for absorbing different colors of light can be 
made of properly colored glass, or of clear glass bearing a film of 
gelatine containing selected dyes. Colored glass of sufficiently uni- 
form thickness and quality is almost impossible to secure, but, on the 
other hand, no knowh dyes will filter out the long, dark-red: rays, 
which are present in great excess, while certain blue-green glasses 
perform this service very effectively, The best results are, therefore, 
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secured by first filtering the light through a screen of blue-green 
glass, to remove the excess of long red rays, and then passing it 
through a second filter of dyed gelatine on a plate of colorless glass, 
to remove the remaining excess of other rays. Since the composition 
and density of the dyed gelatine film are easily controlled, exact cor- 
rection can be made for any non-uniformity in the blue-green, glass 
screen with which it is paired. This ‘pairing’ is done by spectro- 
photometric analysis of the light passing through the two screens, 
and comparison with the spectral distribution of average daylight as 
previously determined. The resulting light is identical with average 
daylight, and only by these highly refined methods can a reliable 
and uniform light for color matching be produced. 

The first successful practical application of the absorption method 
of producing artificial daylight was made by Dr. H. E. Ives, who 
carried the difficult and laborious research and experimental work, 
upon which the solution of the problem depended, to a commercially 
satisfactory conclusion. The results of his early experiments were 
embodied in practical form a few years ago, in an artificial daylight 
producer, utilizing a tungsten lamp as the original light source. 
Later research indicated the possibility of a closer approach to aver- 
age daylight than was obtained with the earlier device, and the re- 
sults of his recent investigations have been applied to the construction 
of a device in which the faults of the earlier apparatus are eliminated, 
and which can be used with either a Welsbach gas lamp or a tungs- 
ten electric lamp ; the only difference being in the dyes used upon the 
second screen. The gas mantle is preferable to the electric source, 
because the light from the latter changes in composition with burn- 
ing, and with different voltages, while the gas lamp suffers no changes 
of a corresponding nature. Fig. 6 shows the variation in the propor- 
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tions of green and blue light, respectively (with relation to the red), 
under different voltages. As voltage fluctuations occur frequently 
on electric lighting circuits, variations in the quality of the resultant 
light are encountered. The Welsbach mantle is of a composition 
that maintains a uniformity in the color of the light emitted through- 
out its life, and is in itself a much nearer approach to daylight than 
that evolved by any other artificial incandescent light source. This 
reduces the loss of light through absorption (a very important matter), 
since, even with a mantle, it is necessary to absorb 90 per cent. of the 
original light. The resulting artificial daylight is comparatively ex-. 
pensive at best, and the desirability of utilizing an economical light 
source, attended with the least loss through absorption, is obvious. 
A further advantage in the use of the Welsbach mantle is that differ- 
ent mantles can be furnished, which, in the same apparatus, will pro- 
duce an exact duplication of either average north sky light or-direct 
sunlight. By this means variation in hue or match, between these 
two extremes of daylight, can be determined without dependence 
upon external weather conditions. 








Mr. C. K. Cuarke has associated himself with Mr. Horace E. Cooke 
in the representation of the Connersville Blower Company in this 
city. He will have charge of the industrial fuel section of the busi- 
ness, which is being developed with wonderful rapidity. Mr. Clarke 
js a clever gentleman ; and, under the tutelage of that prince of sales- 
men, Mr. H. E. Cooke, there can be only one fair verdict rendered in 
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PROCEEDINGS, TWELFTH MEETING, WISCONSIN 
GAS ASSOCIATION. 





HELb In MILWAUKER, Wis., May 14 anp 15. 





First DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Discussion on the Erickson Presentation.' 


The President—The Erickson presentation touches the fundamental 

existence of our companies, and the author will be pleased to have it 

discussed, standing ready to answer any questions. The law stated, 

provides that the Commission can order certain requirements and 

dictate what accounts must be kept. 

Mr. Pratt—I do not feel competent to discuss the paper, but I do 

feel competent to compliment the writer, and congratulate the com- 

panies who are under the direction of the Commission represented by 

Mr. Erickson. I had something to do with bringing about the Pub- 

lic Utility Commission in this State, and I never regretted it. The 

success and safety of our public utility organizations, will be due 

more than anything else to the direction of such a commission as 

this of the State of Wisconsin. Assuming that a company, realizing 

it is approaching a time when it becomes necessary to acquire more 

land, say, for the extension of its buildings, and that the land can be 

acquired at this particular time, more advantageously than 2 or 3 

years hence, what would be the attitude of the commission thereon? 

Mr. Erickson—In such case the commission would endeavor to take 

the business view. If it seemed the property had been bought with 

good judgment, and that the purchase was due to foresight and a 

desire to bring about proper conditions in the future, the commission 

would not exclude it from the appraisal for rate making. In some 
cases it has not excluded property which it deemed necessary for the 
future operation of the business. 

Mr. Pratt—Presuming a company has been doing business for 15 
years, and had not charged off anything for depreciation, but had 
kept its buildings and apparatus up to a fair state of repair, or in 
such condition as to satisfactorily perform the functions for which 
they were intended, would it have a right to charge off anything for 
depreciation, or would it have to consider the depreciation for that 
period as lost, because it made no claim for that to which it was 
clearly entitled? 

Mr. Erickson—The commission, in fixing values of property, pur- 
sues two lines of investigation. It endeavors to determine the origi- 
nal cost of the plant and its business, and to find out what it would 
cost to reproduce it to-day. That is, we determine, as best we can, 
the cost of reproduction, new, and also its condition, so we can de- 
duct the depreciation, and determine its present value. Wealso find, 
the best way we can, the cost of the business. If the plant has been 
kept up, even though depreciation was not set aside, that keeping up 
would show in the present value of the property, and would be felt 
in the valuation. Therefore, as far asthe plant had been maintained, 
it would appear in the appraisal. If the plant had not been earning 
operating expenses, depreciation and interest on the money, the com- 
mission would take the losses into account, and consider them for 
what they are worth, or such value as we might think fit to place 
thereon. In that way losses would be taken care of and the value of 
the property would appear in the appraisal. Having obtained the 
original cost of the plant and its business, also the cost of reproduc- 
tion of the plant and its business, the two sums seldom agree ; but both 
furnish evidence of what constitutes value. The final fixing of value 
is really a quéstion of judgment based upon the facts gathered, and 
in that judgment we endeavor to include every element that should 
be considered. 

Mr. Pratt— Assume that this company did not charge off anything 
for depreciation, but kept its property to a fair state of repair, that it 
wanted to make an appraisal to determine upon an amount for annual 
depreciation, is it not fair to assume that the property is currently 
worth to-day what it would cost to reproduce new, and that deprecia- 
tion begins now, in so far as the establishment of a depreciation fund 
or reserve is concerned? 

Mr. Erickson—Notif you had no depreciation fund on hand. It is 
not possible to keep the present value of a property up to original 
cost, because it depreciates immediately it is putin service. Theo- 
retically, depreciation is to make up that cost ; and when depreciation 
has been set aside, we usually add the balance in the depreciation 








respect of that which is in store for him—success. 


1. For the text of the presentation, see ante, p. 54. 
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fund to the present value of the property. The amount in the de- 
preciation fund, plus the present value of the property, if depreciation 
had been correctly kept, should agree with the cost, new ; but unless 
a fund is kept as a reserve for that purpose, the present value would 
not reach the cost of reproduction, new. 

Mr. Luebkeman-—Say a gas company has been operated 35 years, 
during 25 years of which it was actually losing money, the stock- 
holders having put money into the business year after year. In de- 
termining cost'could you capitalize the deficit, as well as the money 
put in each year? 

Mr. Erickson—We do take losses of that character into account. 
Conditions, however, may not always be such that we can take them 
for the full amount, so the commission is guided, to a considerable 
extent, by what was good judgment in starting the enterprise, and 
we analyze that to the best of our ability. 

Mr. Rice—Suppose a company has a gasholder that cost $100,000, 
and estimates the life of the holder at 50 years, and that such expec 
tation is realized. And the company creates a depreciation fund on 
a sinking fund basis, the interest to accrue to the fund, so that the 
sum set aside each year, plus the annual interest, will, .at the end of 
50 years, amount to $100,000. Assume that at the end of the 49th 
year, the holder is still in service, but approaching the end of its life, 
which will and does expire at the end of another year. The company 
has invested the depreciation fund in income bearing securities. The 
holder is now worth perhaps $6,000, and it has.a package of bonds 
worth $94,000. In making up the value for rate making purposes, 
will the commission say the company is entitled to earn a fair rate 
of interest on the $6,000 value in the holder and the bundle of bonds, 
in addition to the interest that the bonds earn. If not, when next 
year the company scraps the holder, and changes the bonds into 
$100,000 cash, then it can make rates to earn on the $100,000 ; but how 
is it at the end of the 49th year? 

Mr. Erickson—The commission does not correct the value of the 
plant from year to year for rate making purposes, the value standing 
at the original cost plus the investments therein. The return is based 
upon the total investment. When we appraise the property we find 
the present value and add to it the amount in the depreciation fund, 
giving the investment intact. 

Mr. Haseltine—Assuming a combined gas and electric plant. The 
latter is earning a very small amount or losing,and the gas plant 
earning 6 per cent. Assume then that these two plants are combined, 
the general expenses divided between the two utilities, and the gas 
plant then earns 10 per cent., the electric plant 2 or 3 per cent. Un- 
der those circumstances, would you consider that gas consumers were 
entitled to reduced rates, because of the 10 per cent. earning, while 
combined plants only earned 6 per cent. 

Mr. Erickson—The commission usually considers each plant by it- 
self, and the practice should be to make each plant self-sustaining. 

Mr. Glass—A question that should be given more consideration 
than Mr. Erickson gave it is that, in making up our total cost, every- 
thing entering into that cost should be included. The majority of 
companies are too much interested in showing apparent large profits, 
and seek to cut down the apparent cpst by putting in only such things 
as are generally considered cost items. I hold our depreciation re- 
serve is as much a part of the operating cost as are labor and mater- 
ials of gas production ; and the interest and profit are a part of oper- 
ating cost, particularly interest on money invested. The present 
form of report does not include those items in the operating cost, but 
puts them down as a deduction from income. I think that.is a mis- 
take. Mr. Erickson has expressed himself as believing that thase 
items should be included, and I think this worth a great deal of con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Erickson—Four or five times it is said in the paper that depre- 
ciation and taxes (even interest) are proper elements in expenses, 
and called attention to the fact that companies are apt to disregard 
some of these elements, and to report a cost lower than the actual. 
Mr. Glass is correct in stating that depreciation should be included 
under expenses, but the practice has been to deal with it as a separate 
item to be taken out after the total expenses were summed up. 

Mr. Phenicie— Supposing two plants in a town, or plants in several 
towns, and great economies in operation are effected. Are the in- 
vestors entitled to any greater return on account of their foresight 
in effecting this combination? 

Mr. Erickson—Extraordinary economies or efficiencies must be and 
are taken into account. In endeavoring to find an expense that is 
reasonable under the circumstances, if companies operate with ex- 
traordinary efficiency, or at extraordinary low cost, we do not de- 





prive them of the benefit, but raise the expense, upon which the rate 
is based, to a figure which we deem fair under the circumstances. 

The President—I hope that the paper will have the effect of raising 
in our minds the value of expert accounting. In former years the 
accountant skilled in figures and with knowledge of classification, 
has not been considered the equal of the engineers who go out and 
do things. We are finding that, after the engineer has done his best, 
we still need that expert accountant to classify data, and tell us what 
results mean. As Mr. Erickson says, a good many companies hurt 
themselves by not knowing how to present the facts they have at 
hand. 


A hearty vote of thanks was then tendered to Mr. Erickson for his 
timely paper, and for his kindness.in answering: questions. 

The President introduced Mr. Charles A..Shannon, of Milwaukee, 
who read the following paper on 


AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATERS. 


I have been asked by several members of this Association. to confine 
my paper as much as possible to automatic water heater conditions as 
found in this territory ; and, in summing up the conditions, I find 
that, with a few’exceptions, they are about the same here as else- 
where. In fact, the exceptions are only such as would result from 
different climatic conditions: The short summer season and the gen- 
eral use of the furnace coil. In the more southerly part of the 
country a furnace coil is a thing almost unheard of, w hereas in this 
climate its general use almost stops the gas companies water heater 
revenue during the winter months. I believe steps should be taken 
to offset the inroads from this direction, and 1 believe it can be done 
in a very great meastire by_ education and by publishing the disad- 
vantages of the furnace coil. “It is really surprising the number of 
people who actually believe that het water used during the months of 
furnace use costs nothing to prodace..- Data on this subject is very 
hard to gather, as the operating costs will vary with the conditions ; 
but I believe a fair average would be from 15 to 20 per cent. of the 
total operating cost of the heating plant. Add to this the frequent 
repair bills, due to the extremely high temperature and the resultant 
deposit in the coil, and. I believe the result will show a balance in 
favor of the automatic gas water heater. The possibilities of damage, 
as a result of a furnace coil generating steam, are numerous: Such 
as disintegration of washers or .fuller balls, bursting of hot water 
tank or lines, injury to furniture and decorations, and personal in- 
jury. One case which came te my notice- several years ago resulted 
in the absolute ruin Of quité a number of_closets as a result of the 
steam pressure exceeding-the--pressure carried on the main, and, get 
ting around to the closet: fixtures, caused:them to open up at the 
seams. This happened in a hospital, and, of course, resulted in very 
great inconvenience. A gas water heater was substituted on account 
of its absolute safety, through thermostatic regulation. The entire 
elimination of the furnace coil is perhaps too much to hope for; but 
I believe that a great deal can be done by general use ‘of the argu- 
ments suggested above. At any rate, considering the possible revenue 
involved, I believe the effort to be worth while. 

As said before, we have a short season for water heaters, and, that 
being a condition over which we have no control, we will have to 
make the best of conditions as we find them, which brings us to find- 
ing the market. I say finding advisedly, because it is not necessary 
to create it. It is here already, and it isonly necessary to look around 
to find the man willing te pay for that great maker for home comfort, 
the automatic gas water heater. Right here I believe most of us are 
inclined to overlook the best card in the deck. We talk copper coils, 
brass valves and price, when we should play upon the love of com- 
fortable and pleasing home surroundings; picture to him the quick 
and comfortable shave, the early morning bath, the innumerable 
toilet requirements of the day, the children’s bath and the increased 
kitchen efficiency, and in all probability you’ll find his name on the 
dotted line at the wind-up. It is, of course, necessary for the pros- 
pect to have a general idea of the construction, operation and dura- 
bility of the heater, and in the foregoing I have reference to the 
general selling talk, following demonstration or description from 
catalogue. .I believe the average gas solicitor has the impression that 
automatic water heaters are only for the favored few, and that they 
are too high in price. Upon your return to your respective cities it 
might be well for you to look into this and, if that impression exists, 
correct it, for it will have its psychologic effect upon every prospect- 
ive customer. To refute the impression that they are made for the 


few, there are several cities in this State where the gas companies are 
now going after mechanics and shepmen’s homes, on the small type 
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of automatic heater, as now made by all manufacturers; and, what 
is more, they’re getting them. This should be sufficient refutation. 

I wonder if we all fully realize the importance of the water heater 
business and to what proportions it is bound to grow. Why, the sur- 
face hasn’t been scratched ; and in proof of this I ask you to recall 
what proportion of the better class of homes in your respective cities 
will be found equipped with automatic gas water heaters. I am sure 
the result in most cases will be surprising ; and, all the more se, when 
we realize the absolute need existing in every household. The possi- 
bilities are tremendous, and that water heater manufacturers are 
alive to this fact is evidenced by the high class literature and general 
publicity plans now devoted to the subject. To capitalize the pro- 
gressiveness of the manufacturer, it is only necessary to make known 
your requirements, and you can be assured of their hearty co- 
operation. 

I will outline in brief a plan which if followed out must result 
successfully :' Advise the manufacturer of your literature require- 
ments, which he will be glad to furnish. When it is in your hands, 
see that it is distributed to good advantage. Have a heater in opera- 
tion on your floor so that the prospect can get an intelligent idea of 
what it will do for him. Be sure that your solicitors are thoroughly 
posted and in sympathy with the automatic heater 

When a heater is sold see that it is properly installed and main- 
tained. Keep after the neighbors of heater users. 

In ordering automatic heaters for tank pressure, it should be seen 
there is sufficient pressure at the highest faucet to successfully ope- 
rate the heater. For insufficient pressure recommend either a soft 
water pressure system, of which there are numbers of good ones on 
the market, or an automatic storage system, depending upon the con- 
ditions, If these general rules are applied, coupled with enthusiasm 
and effort, a successful campaign is assured. 


Discussion. 


The Président—Mr. Shannon criticized the use of the coil in the 
furnace. Has the hot water furnace coil any friends here? 

Mr, Gregg--In Milwaukee it has many friends, and we have hard 
work to convince them that it costs them anything. They claim to 
be getting hot water in the winter without any additional expense. 
You can argue that a constant flow of cold water through the fur- 
nace takes away some heat; but they say it is inconsiderable. 

Mr. Shannon—It is up to gas companies to advertise the fact that 
the furnace coil should not be used, on account of its danger; expense 
and inconvenience. 

Mr. Borchert—Heating men, when putting in either hot water or 
steam, figure that, if coils are put in furnaces, it is necessary to add 
2 feet of radiation for every gallon of water connected up. In other 
words, the capacity of the furnace is reduced 15 per cent. by putting 
in coils for a hot water boiler. 

Mr. Butterworth—Let me explain how I recently met that question. 
Two prospects claimed that hot water did not cost anything in the 
winter, because they had furnace coils, but I showed them the work- 
ings of the heater, calling their attention to the impossibility, in the 
early fall or late spring, of securing water that’ was more than luke- 
warm; and that in the summer time there was no service at all. 
Next I called attention to the troubles their neighbors had had with 
the furnace coil. In telling them what the thermostat would do, I 
made it plain that if they had sufficient hot water coming from the 
furnace no gas was consumed. When they wanted hot water for any 
purpose then the gas was turned on. They were not entirely con- 
vinced, so I put the heater in on approval for 60 days, One man has 
paid for his, and the other one will. 

Mr. Stroebel—We have quite a few automatic water heaters in 
operation, and the two patrons that used the furnace coils, did so for 
only a very short time. After we got in a few heaters they proved 
so satisfactory that additional sales were made, and we now have 
many prospects. 

Mr. E.G. Pratt, Jr.—Telling the customer that a furnace coil can 
be used in connection with the water heater, is often the means of 
selling an automatic one. People are beginning to realize it costs 


money to have acoil in the furnace, but the consumer does not 


realize this as much as the architects and engineers. 

The President —The condition of firebed under your coil is impor- 
tant. It burns out much more quickly therethan at any other place, 
due to the heat carried off by the water. 


coal under the coil. 


I think we can convince 
most men that this is wliat causes the accumulation of ash and dead 


adjournment to 10 a.M. the following day was ordered. Meanwhile 
a special session, at which only those directly connected with gas 
companies participated, was gone on with. 





Seconp Day.—MORNING SESSION. 


The President called the session to order at 10.: 30 a.M., and, at his 
suggestion, the appointment of a committee, to draw up-a memorial, 
respecting the late David Douglas, was sanctioned. The Executive 
Committee handed in a report suggesting an 


INCREASE IN THE SALARY OF SECRETARY, 


the sum thereof hereafter to be $300 instead of $250. 

The President in putting this suggestion or recommendation re- 
marked that it was the Secretary who did much the most of the work, 
and it was to him that the honors should mainly go. Mr. Walker 
declared that the President succinctly stated the situation.. Where- 
upon the Committe’s suggestion was unanimonsly endorsed. 
Secretary Harman, in responding to the foregoing action, assured 
them the sentiments expressed in connection with his work were 
heartily appreciated. Meanwhile he would say that the sustaining 
work done by those whom he might term the contributing members 
was cheerfully acknowledged. He also wished them to know that 
while he occupied that position he desired them to feel that he was 
the Secretary “during the entire yéar, ahd that he was ‘there to co- 
operate with them whenever they saw fit to refer anything to him. 
[Great applause. } 

The President then called for the 


Report of NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 
which was thus submitted by Chairman Patton : 


Your Nominating Committee begs leave to report the following 
named members as officers bearers for the ensuing year : 


For President.—Mr. Ewald Haase, Milwaukee. 
‘* Vice President.—Mr. Chris. Luebkeman, Eau Claire. 
Secretary-Treasurer.—Mr. Henry Harman, Milwaukee. 


é 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


On motion (seconded) the gentlemen named were declared unani- 
mously elected. 

The President appointed Messrs. William Jones, R. O. Jasperson 
and Edward 8S. Dickey a 


COMMITTEE ON OBITUARY MENTION, 


respecting Mr. George Douglas. 
On motion the matter of 


TIME AND PLACE oF NEXT MEETING 
was referred for final consideration to the Executive Committee. 


In RESPECT OF THE PROPOSED GAs CONGRESS, 
On motion the following resolution was read : 


Resolution by the Committee on Gas Congress, adopted at pre- 
liminary meeting, New York, May 8th, 1913: 
Whereas, The Panama-Pacific International Exposition, in its Of- 
ficial Classification of Exhibit Departments, has ignored the classifi- 
cation for the gas industry that was accepted by the Superior Jury of 
the Louisiana Exposition at St. Louis, and formally adopted by the 
American Gas Institute, and other Associations devoted to gas in- 
terests ; and 
Whereas, The adopted and published official classification of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, limits the gas industry to 
but 1 group and 3 classes; while the electrical industry is classified 
in 10 groups and 35 classes ; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Gas Congress pledges itself to as- 
sist the American Gas Institute’s Committee on Classification of 
Awards, in proiesting against the present classification of the gas 
industry by the said Exposition, and in securing a more just and 
equitable classification, commensurate with the importance of the 
industry it represents. 

On motion (Mr; Butterworth) this was adopted without dissent and 
in positive way. 


ROLL CALL 
disclosed the presence of the following? 
Active. 
Allison, G. Brown, R. B. - ‘Callender, D, E. 
Billings, W. E, Buck, H. M. Comstock, C. A: 
Blonien, E. Butterworth, W.C. Dequine, L. E. 





On motion a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Shannon, and an 


(Continued on page 74.) 
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[OFFICIAL NOTICE. ]} 


Transportation Arrangements, October Meeting (Rich- 
mond, Va.), American Gas Institute. 


i ER ES 
American Gas INSTITUTE, 
OFFICE OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE TRANSPORTATION, 
141 WabasH Ave., Caicaao, Itu., July 15, 1913. j 

Special trains to Richmond, Va., will be run from New York, 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati. The New York train will stop at New- 
ark and Trenton, N. J. The Philadelphia train will stop at Wilming- 
ton, Del., Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D.C. The Cincinnati 
traist will be composed of special cars from Cincinnati, Chicago, St 
Louis and Detroit-Toledo. 

The New York and Philadelphia trains will leave from their re- 
spective cities, the morning ef Tuesday, October 14th, arriving in 
Richmond the same afternoon. The Cincinnati train will leave 
Cincinnati the evening of Monday, October 13th, arriving at Rich 
mond, Tuesday afternoon. Special cars from Chicago, St. Louis and 


. Detroit-Toledo, will be attached to the Cincinnati train and will leave 


their respective cities Monday morning, October 13th. The Boston 
contingent wi]] be scheduled out of Boston, Monday evening, October 
13th, via Fal] River Line, although those preferring to do so can 
leave that city at midnight by train, and reach New York in ample 
time to make connections with the New York special Tuesday morn- 
ing. While the arrival of these special trains at Richmond has been 
so timed that they will reach that city about one hour apart, for 
greater convenience in registrations and securing accomodations at 
the hotels, all the trains will reach Richmond in ample time for 
dinner that evening. 

The New York special train will be in charge of Mr. W. Cullen 
Morris, Consolidated Gas Company, New York City, N.Y. The 
Philadelphia special train will be in charge of Mr. J. B. Klumpp, 
Inspecting Engineer, United Gas Improvement Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The Cincinnati special train will be in cha of Mr. 
William H. Crutcher, Superintendent, Kentucky Heating Company, 
Louisville, Ky. The — cars from Chicago will be in charge of 
Mr. J. M. Moorhead, Chief Chemist, Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Com ny Chicago. The St. Louis special cars will be in charge of 
Mr. 5S. H. Wallace, Assistant General Manager, St. Louis County 
Gas Company, Webster Grove, Mo. The Boston contingent will be 
in charge of Mr. N. W. Gifford, General Manager, East Boston Gas 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

The Trunk Line Association, the New England Passenger Associ- 
ation and the Southeastern Passenger Association have authorized 
reduced rates from points covered by their Association, to Richmond, 
Va., on the certificate plan. 

The itinerary of these ** Specials,” with full particulars as to fares 
and Pullman rates, with return postal cards requesting reservations, 
will be mailed to all members of the American Gas Institute about 
one month prior to the meeting. B. J. Keuium, 


Chairman, Sub-Committee Transportation. 


BRIEFLY TOLD. 


ee 


To THE SussoripeRs, Gas ENGINEERING DEGREE FUND, PACIFIC 
Coast Gas AssocraTION.—We are indebted to the attention of Mr. 
Henry Bostwick (Secretary), of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
for this mention respecting the administration of the Association’s 
fund for maintaining the Degree of Gas Engineer, which is now, and 
has been for some time, a section of the curriculum of the University 
of California. * * * ‘‘ January 29, 1913, Mr. John A. Britton, Vice- 
President and General Manager, the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, delivered the first lecture of this course before the student 
body, the lecture having to do with the general history of the de- 
velopment of artificial gas; and, on April 4th, 1913, Mr. Britton de- 
livered the second lecture, having to do with the accounting metheds 
as prescribed under the regulations of the Railroad Commission. 

‘‘Mr. E. C. Jones, Chief Engineer of the Gas Department, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, during the spring semester, delivered the 
following lectures before the student body : 


Date, Topic. 
February 17, 1913........... The Manufacture of Coal Gas. 
March ies de coontewe Purification of Coal Gas. 
6: SR A prea a The Manufacture of Water Gas. 


- BRK Le chins Shae The Manufacture of Oil Gas. 
April ce. Cc eawenuedl Distribution of Gas. 
ee PR paar epee! Measurement of Gas. 


In order that there may not be any misunderstanding on the part of 
any of the contributors to this fund, it is only proper to state that the 
above lectures were given gratuitously by both Mr. Britton and Mr. 
Jones, without any expense whatsoever to the University, and no 
part of the $2,700 which has been turned over to the University by 
the Association, account of the first year’s subscription, was drawn 
upon in connection with the above lectures, the full sum being avail- 
able for such other uses as the University authorities may find neces- 
sary in connection with the gas engineering de gree. In connection 
with the above, it will be of interest to know that the Class of Gas 
Engineering visited the Potrero gas works of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company between lectures, and had practical demonstra- 
tions and laboratory work. It will also be of interest to know that 
the gas companies of the Pacific Coast generously found places for 
such students in the gas engineering degree course who desired to 
work during the vacation period, and reports to hand indicate that 
all these young men are showing considerable enthusiasm and apti- 
tude in their work. In a general letter, which will shortly be sent 
to all members of the Association, there will be inclosed a list of the 
contributors to this fund, with a request for further donations from 
such members who have not as yet contribu ted, as the total amount 
of the subscription at this time will not provide sufficient funds to 


carry this work to the successful conclusion for which we all hope. 
e ak oa8 





‘* A MAGNIFICENT STIPEND ! ’’—About as bald a reason for congratu- 
lation as could possibly be imagined is that which traces back to the 
fact that the authorities of Richmond, Va., have ‘‘ increased ’’ the 
annual salary of the Superintendent of the City Gas Works to $3,600 
per annum! By all that’s generous; by all that’s reasonable! Mr. 
William P. Knowles has been in this service for well over a quarter 
century, and for at least 10 years of that period has been in actual 
engineering direction of the plant. In the various periods of better- 
ing the gas supply conditions of the city, the initiative planning de- 
volved upon him, later on its carrying out, and finally the ultimate 
direction thereof. Then, let us remark, the sendout last year was, in 
round numbers, 605 millions cubic feet, with a maximum 24-hour 
sendout of 2,400,000 cubic feet. And for all this burden of care and 
imposition of watchfulness Mr. Knowles receives the ‘‘ magnificent 
stipend ’’ of $300 per month; and has been getting that only for the 
last month or so! Immediately prior to this it (the ‘‘ magnificent 
stipend ’’) was $250 per. And they (that is, some of them) are con- 
gratulating him; while others are decrying the extravagance. It is 
really sufficient to cause one to cry, ‘‘shame!’’ What gas superin- 
tendent, clad with full engineering authority in a privately owned 
gas works, would accept $3,600 as compensation? None, unless the 
holder was not up to his job. If the Richmond people were paying 
Mr. Knowles $500 per month, they would still be underpaying him, 
And, some time further on, the Richmond Light Committee and the 
City Councils of that settlement as well, will discover that reality is 





the base of this statement. 
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CURRENT MENTION. 


WE are indebted to the attention of Mr. E. J. Dupuy, Executive 
Secretary, Committee of Management, International Engineering 
Cengress, 1915, for the knowledge that Colonel George W. Goethals, 
Chairman of the Isthmian Canal Commission, and Chief Engineer 
of the Panama Canal, has accepted the Honorary Presidency of the 
Congress, and will preside in person over the general sessions, to be 
held in San Francisco, September 20 to 25, 1915. 


‘“*B. V.,” writing from Springfield, Mass., under date of July 28th, 
says: ‘‘ Justa line to let you know that, in the ball game between 
the Northampton All-Stars and the team representing the Amherst 
Gas Company, played on Blake Field, Amherst, the afternoon of last 
Saturday, the latter were defeated. The score was 8 to 2. The 
honors of the contest were clearly with L. Shumway, whose pitching 
was of the Matthewson type, and whose batting would have done 
credit to the famous ‘ Hans Wagner.’”’ 

IF the ratio of increase in output, shown so far this year is main- 
tained by the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Company, for the balance 
of the year, its total sendout for the current year will be not far from 
14 thousand millions cubic feet. The gas output in Brooklyn has 
quadrupled in the last 20 years. 


Messrs. G. I. Tenny and A. M: Taylor, of the American Gas Con- 
struction Company, are arranging with the Mayor of Watseka, I1ls., 
acting in conjunction with other officials of the named place, to con- 
struct and operate a gas plant. We understand that the type of plant 
propose will be on the lines of the one constructed by the Tenny 
folks not long ago in Paxton, Ills,, which is controlled by the Messrs. 
Larson. The estimate for plant and main construction and laying is 
put at $40,000 to $50,000. Watseka, a wealthy settlement on the 
Iroquois river, at its junction with Sugar Creek, is the capital of 
Iroquois county, Ills., and is on the Toledo, Peoria and Western Rail- 
road at a point 85 miles duesouth of Chicago. It is the banking cen- 
ter of Iroquois county, is noted for the large average wealth of its 
inhabitants, and has a population approaching 6,000. It might be 
well to note that the name of its Mayor is John W. Upsall. 


‘* DEAR JOURNAL: At last the propristors of the Washington (Ind.) 


Water, Light and Power Company seem to have awakened to their 


possibilities, if not to their responsibilities, for at the annual meeting, 
held July 26th, it was determined to overhaul the plant thoroughly. 
The men now in control of this plant are of the active business sort, 


and are aware of the fact that, if a corporation is to be managed to 


bring in a return to its owners, its plant must be kept up physically. 


This latter it is proposed to do, and the owners have determined to 
expend quite some money in the doing. The Directors have agreed 
to the following doses of reconstruction : A new bench of 6’s; a P. & 
A. apparatus ; new purifying boxes; a station meter and a suitable 
Further, a 6-inch leading main, to hook into the 
East Walnut street end, a general overhauling of the existing dis- 
tributing service, to cut down an existing abnormal leakage, and the 
The executive management (all good, 
live business men) named is as follows: Directors, C. R. Seamans, 
James P. Goodrich, Edwin H. Cotes, Henry C. Starr and J. T. Moor- 
man ; President, James P. Goodrich ; Vice-President, Henry C. Starr ; 
Treasurer, E. H. Cotes; Secretary and Manager, Carl R. Seamans.— 


steam equipment. 


blotting out of all dead ends. 


M. 8. H.” 


‘** Last week a meeting of ‘The Gas Meeters Association,’ of ‘ All 
the Bethlehems,’ was held in the Wyandotte Hotel, South Bethlehem, 
Pa. The notification that the Section had been admitted to the Parent 
Body was read ; as was also another communication from the Secre- 
The officers elected were: Honorary Chairman, Tru- 
man Weitknecht; Treasurer and Secretary, Trumann Buss; Com- 
missioners, George Haag and A. Hawk. A generous luncheon or 
supper was served andenjoyed. Take it from me that the Bethlehem 


tary thereof. 


Gas Meeters will prove a live, useful body of workers.—Van.”’ 


Tuis will likely be of interest to those concerned in the project of 
It is sub- 
mitted as a further link in the testimony that in getting gas the Way- 
crossers seen to have a hard road to travel: ‘‘On the 23d July the 
12 months granted the promoiers of a gas plant for this place expired 
by limitation. They promised to have expended by this date $20,000 ; 
but it has not been expended. Nor has any part of such sum been 
expended. So, save that the Council at its next meeting decides to 
exempt the promoters from paying the $2,500 bond, the city will (or 
may) collect it. This proposition has been brought up for years in 


supplying gas to the thriving settlement of Waycross, Ga. 


project actually realized something happens to stifle the scheme. 
Certain Philadelphia capitalists have been concerned in the erection 
of a plant in Waycross, but these are not liable for any part of the 
$2,500 required by Council prior to issuing the necessary grant.” 


THAT gas matters are booming in Tampa, Fla., would seem borne 
out by the following from a recent issue of the lecal Tribune: ‘‘ Im- 
provements and additions contemplated by the owners of the Tampa 
Gas Company will increase its output capactity to care for the needs 
of a population of 100,000. The Company has purchased two blocks 
of land bounded by 12th and 13th streets, and First and Third ave- 
nues, as a site for its new plant. Twelfth street is to be opened, the 
Company agreeing to do this so that the estuary might be served by 
it. The street will cut the Company’s holdings in half, leaving the 
existing plant east of 12th street, the new works being on the West 
side. To facilitate the transport and handling of materials, an 
elevated tramway will be constructed as a continuation of the siding 
now supplying the existing plant, the tracks to cross Twelfth street 
at a height approximating 18 feet. With the opening of the estuary 
from Tampa Bay the Company can receive its coal and other heavy 
supplies direct by schooners, such vessels being easily able to dock in: 
the A. J. Knight slip, right close to the works. The coal will be. 
handled either by a subway, or by an aerial tramway. The work 
will be gone on with right away, which is usually characteristic of 
the progressive Gribbel-McIlhenny-Collins syndicate that controls it.’” 
“Ff. S.,”? writing from Boston, Mass., under date of the 29th ult., 
says: ‘‘Mr. J. N. Spear, who has represented the employees of the 
Bosten Consolidated Gas Company, particularly in its profit sharing 
plan, for the past two years, has resigned. His successor will be 
selected this week or next. Many are inclined to wonder over the 
Spear resignation ; but there is no cause for such amazement. Busi- 
ness reasons—and good ones—prompted it.’’ 


Mr. C. H. Fritscn, of the Parker-Russell Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company’s staff, writing from St. Louis, under date of July 29th, 
says: ‘‘ We have just been notified of the death of Mr. F. W. McFar- 
land, who passed away the morning of July 28th. Deceased had been 
jn our employ for the past 25 years, acting as foreman on construction 
work. In this capacity he, of course, travelled all over the United 
States and Canada, superintending bench construction ; and I speak 
merely the truth when I say that he was respected and liked by all 
with whom he came in contact. He will be buried in Princeton, IIls., 
the afternoon of the 31st ult. His wife survives him.” 


Mr. Frep. B. Haygs will have charge of the construction work on 
the Perry (Ia.) gas plant, the general contract for same having been 
awarded to the Western Gas Construction Company. The centrolling 
factor in the Perry Company is Mr, John A. Reed. 


WE are informed that the petition for the merging of the Indian- 
apolis Gas Company with the Citizens Gas Company, of Indianapolis, 
will be renewed the first prox., when an entirely new proposition 
will be submitted to the Indiana Public Service Commission. The 
latter denied the application for a lease of the Indianapolis Gas Com- 
pany to the Citizens Gas Company at a former hearing. The Citizens 
Gas Company proposes to pay a yearly rental of $160,000 to the In- 
dianapolis Company, in addition to paying the latter’s fixed charges. 

Tur Terry Steam Turbine Company, of Hartford, Conn., has ap- 
pointed Marshall, Simmons & Co., 502 Randolph Building, Memphis, 
Tenn., as its agents for that city, the territory of Tennessee, Arkansas 
and the northern part of Mississippi. 


Mr. D. J. FueminG has been appointed Manager of the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Gas, Light and Power Company, succeeding Mr. Adolph 
Wagner. The change was effective the Ist inst. 

THE ratepayers of Milford, Mass., at a special election held the last 
week in July, voted to reject the majority and accept the minority 
report in respect of the street lighting. The majority recommended 
an electric service exclusively ; the minority a mixed system—electric 
lighting and gasoline Welsbachs—as heretofore followed. The Wels- 
bachs were supplied by the Globe Gas Light Company, the electrics 
by the Milford Electric and Gas Light Company. The Globe Com- 
pany is to be paid $30 per lamp per year; and the contract is to last 
3 years. 

‘*M.T. R.,” writing from Lynn, Mass., under date of the 30th July, 
says: ‘* The concert programme at High Rock Park, the music being 
rendered by the Lynn Brass Band, is all the more artistic and en- 
joyable through the public spirited act of the proprietors of the Lynn 
Gas and Electric Company, which"corporation’s layout of strings of: 
multi-colored lights, located at and along every vantage point, was 
pleasing in the fullest sense of the word. In fact, the illumination, 
caused the rather naturally rigid aspect of the Park to take on every 





Waycross, and every time it seems likely that it is going to have the 


appearance of fairyland.”’ 
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(Continued from page 71.) 


Douglas, R. C. Harman, H. Owens, H. T. 
Easterly, H. W. Haseltine, W. E. Patten, J. A. 
Eastman, J. P. Herrmann, R. Phenicie, C. R. 
Eisenman, A. A. Humphrys, H. M. Pratt, E. G. 
Fulton, G. H. Irwin, C. C. Schaper, H. C. 
Glahn, F. Jasperson, R. O. Stroebel, D. G. 
Glass, S. J. Jones, W. Walker, J. H. 
Goodnow, G. F. Kraft, R. P. Wiggers, C. H. 
Gregg, G. F. Kretlow, A. Wilson, H. H, 
Haase, E. Luebkemann, C. Wortendyke, I. F. 
Haertel, W. T. Lyons, B.,F. Young, R. 
Hancock, B. .L. Mason, J. T. 

Associate. 
Asendorf, C. F. Harbison, C. Pratt, Jr., E. G. 
Borchert, H. Harr, D. C. Russell, D. R. 
Brechtel, A. J. Hutchinson, W. P. Sayer, J. D. 
Clarke, J. C. Kellum, B. J. Sehall, H. D. 
Coleman, ©. Kline, H. C. Shannon; C. A. 
Conner, C. H. Knight, A. P. Smith, C. ’ 
Coolahan, F. V. Leaky, N. G. Smith, J. 
Curtis, F. B. Leishman, W. B. ‘Smyley, A. L. 
Ditkeéy, E. 8. Luethe, J, K. Swane, L: E. 
Douglas, A. C. Martin, E B. Unger, J. 8. 
Dunkle, C. C. McMahon, J. L. Wallace, A. I. 
Fausek, A. J. Merke, R. Weadley, W. F. 
Grant, T. E. Parker, J. F. Wickham, L. 
Guitteau, W. S. Potter, J: L. 


The President notified Mr. Haase (who had just entered the room) 


that he had been elected President of the Wisconsin Gas Association, 
and 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT RESPONDED 


to the intimation by remarking (having walked to the platform) tbat 
he came to the front so that he could face them to say that he could 
look upon their faces to tell them that he knew he saw there none but 
friends; and he certainly needed now their aid in helping him to 
preside over the Wisconsin Gas Association. He positively was sur- 
prised at his election, and he could only say that he appreciated 
highly the honor implied in the selection. A man who had been 
Secretary so long hardly knew how to act in the capacity of Presi- 
dent ; so they would have to take and bear with him as he was. He, 
too, wished to congratulate the outgoing President on what was as- 
suredly a most successful meeting. 

The President remarked that if the current meeting were successful 
thanks were not so much due to him as to the members. Tiuey sel- 
dom had a meeting during which the delegates had been so 
faithful in attendance. They could not get enthusiasm from rows of 
empty chairs. It was the occupants thereof who caused the meeting 
to be successful. [Applause. | 

Vice-President Moorhead, of the American Gus Institute, then pre- 
sented the invitation of the American Gas Institute, to appoint a 


DELEGATE TO THE PROPOSED GAS CONGRESS. 


Gentlemen: The American Gas Institute has asked each Associ- 
ation to meet and co-operate with the Committee on Gas Congress in 
an endeavor to make that Gas Congress (to meet in San Francisco, 
in 1915), a most representative gathering. (Mr. Moorhead then read 
the formal invitation which has been printed heretofore in the 
JOURNAL. } 


At the close of the reading he eloquently urged upon the Associa- 


_ tion the importance of being represented at the Congress. On motion 


it was directed that the Secretary formally acknowledge the invita- 
tion, with thanks for same. , 

It was moyed, seconded and carried that the invitation from the 
Chairman of the Committee on Gas Congress be accepted with an 
expression of gratification al receiving it, and that’the appointment 
of a delegate to represent the Association was left to the Executive 
Committee, with power to act. 


The President then introduced Mr. J. P. Eastman (Manitowoc) who 
read a paper on 


EFFICIENCY ENGINEERING IN SMALL GAS PLANTS. 
[For the text of the Eastman paper, see ante, June 16th, p. 383.) 
; Discussion. 
The President said the paper was very pertinent, in that a majority 
of the plants represented were of the small order, in which economy 
and efficiency of operation were of interest to everybody. 


Mr. Smyley asked at what temperature Mr. Eastman carried on his 
carbonizing. 


Mr. Eastman replied, from 2,200° to 2,400°. 


The President considered the suggestions as to cleanliness and neat- 
néss were very good, for they could not expect men to do good work 
where everything was slovenly and ill-kept. 

Mr. W. F. O'Donnel) (Philadelphia) then gave a clear cut expo- 
sition of the plan for the campaign of 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING, 
as proposed by the National-Commercial Gas Association. 

Mr. O’Donnell’s presentation was received with applause, and after 
the President had.remarked that now seemed the proper time to go 
on with this advertising plan, and as the one proposed by the N. C. 
G. A. had every mark of practicability, he hoped they would con- 
sider the idea thoroughly, a motion for a recess (to terminate at 
2 P.M.) was ordered. 





Seconp Day—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The President called for order at 2:30 P.M., and introduced Mr. J. 
A. Patten (Winona), who read a paper on 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MEDIUM OR SMALL SIZED PROP- 


ERTIES FROM AN OPERATING STANDPOINT. 
{For the text of the Patten paper, see ante, June 23d, p. 398.] 
Discussion, 

The President, in inviting discussion, said the paper presented 
many points worthy of attention. 

Mr. Phenicie—What is a good average percentage of lost gas with 
a property kept in fairly good condition? 

Mr. Patten—The average in the United States is about 8 per cent., 
but I have known it to be as low as 8 per cent. in a city of 12,000 in- 
habitants. That plant, though, was only 5 years old, and its distri- 
bution system was mainly wrought iron pipe. 

Mr. Butterworth censidered it was a joke to express leakage in per- 
centage of gas made, and that it was a reflection on the ability ef the 
gas men who discussed it from such viewpoint. As proposed by the 
American Gas Institute, they should reduce leakage to mileage ex- 
pressed in 3inch pipe. In an experience with a 60 per cent. leakage, 
which was cut the next day to 20 per cent., the actual leakage was 
increased 30 per cent. He agreed with Mr. Patten that it was neces- 
sary to have a new business man or a salesman in every town having 
10,000 inhabitants, and that in towns of 30,000 inhabitants the man- 
agers could supervise the new business department ; but if tnat man- 
ager had many other duties he was apt to fall down. 

Mr. Dequine thought leakage should be calculated on miles of 
main, which would be the measure of the efficiency of* the distribu- 
tion department, but as the efficiency measure of the new business 
department depended on business per mile of main, and in other 
places the practice was to reduce the leakage to a percentage basis, 
or to per mile of 3-inch main, and a combination of the two methods 
might give a better insight into the efficiency of both departments. 

Mr. Patien—I do not see that the leakage percentage cuts much of 
a figure. The object is to cut down the leakage quantity, and to do 
that you must bring your distribution system to the best possible 
condition. 

Mr. Owens thought that both Mr. Butterworth and Mr. Patten were 
in error, because each advocated only one method of calculating. 
When the speaker was being schooled in the gas business, they were 
taught to calculate the leakage both ways. The percentage of leak- 
age showed something, as also did the leakage per mile of main ; but 
unless they had both he did not think the figure basis was adequate. 

Mr. Butterworth said he took it for granted Mr. Patten did both. 
He (Mr. Butterworth) did both and then corrected for temperature. 
He knew an ihstance in which more gas was accounted for than 
made, because no correction for temperature was made. In some in- 
stances one must correct for barometer also. 

The President said if they took the difference between station meter 
registration and the registration of one’s consumers’ meters went un- 
paid for,.and multiplied it by the cost, the showing sometimes was 
istartling. 
| Mr. Owens said they were preparing at La Crosse to change from 
monthly to continuous meter reading, the only objection he heard 
‘made to doing so was they would not know so much about leakage. 
If there were any Wisconsin plants using continuous meter reading 
ihe would like to hear if they had any such troubles. 

Mr. Haase said that in Milwaukee meters were read continuously, 
the city being divided into 3 districts. The first meter reading period 





was from the 3d to the 8th of the month; then theré was an interval 
of a few days in which the bills were delivered. The second meter 
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reading period was from the 13th to the 18th; the third was from the] 
23d to the 28th. They figured they could not tell anything about the 
leakage in any one month. 

Mr. Newberry (Green Bay) said he had at hame a compilation got- 
ten up by a U. G.I. man some years ago, that treated the mileage 
leakage minutely. 

On motion of Mr. Butterworth a vote of thanks was tendered to 


Mr. Patten. 
(To be Continued.) 








Catalysis. 
ae cat 

At the meeting of the Société Technique du Gaz en France, Prof. 
Sabatier, winner of this year’s Nobel Prize for Chemistry, spoke on 
the subject of catalysis. He described catalysis by some examples of 
chemical reactions, modified by the mere presence of certain bodies, 
such as the conversion of starch into dextrine and then into glucose, 
in the presence of sulphuric acid ; and the combustion of hydrogen 
in contact with platinum sponge. He spoke of the principal catalyz- 
ing agents, such as platinum and the kindred metals, platinum black 
and sponge, nickel, copper, iron, certain oxides, sulphuric acid, water 
vapor, etc. In general, pulverized metals, reduced to their oxides, 
are much more active than the metals in their normal state. Thus, 
divided copper, heated to 180° C., cunverts acetylene into a condensed 
carbide, poorer in hydrogen, and having the appearance of a spongy 
mass; while copper wire, when treated with acetylene, is simply 
covered with a yellowish film. Hydrogen and oxygen, when com- 
pletely dry, only combine at a temperature of 1,000° C. ; but if water 
vapor is present they combine at a much lower temperature. Carbon 
monoxide will not burn in absolutely dry oxygen. Catalysis thus 
produces quite a series of reversible phenomena—oxydation and de- 
oxydation, hydrogenation and dehydrogenation, hydration and de- 
hydration. ‘ Platinum black produces oxydation of alcohol into alde- 
hyde, and the hydrogenation of hydrocyanic acid into methylamine, 
etc.- The result has been the preparation of numerous organic com- 
pounds, such as the hydrogenation of aromatic compounds and ben- 
zene, by nickel. Of all catalyzers, nickel is the most active, and it 
retains its properties almost indefinitely. But the presence of certain 
impurities in the bodies to be catalyzed is absolutely fatal to. nickel, 
and makes it lose its power. The catalyzing metals may be compared 
to vegetable ferments; and, as with the ferments, an infinitesimal 
quantity of certain substances will lessen or entirely suppress their 
activity. Iodine and bromine are violent poisons for nickel, and‘sul- 
phur to a slightly less degree. Attempts have been madé to give a 
physical explanation of catalysis, by saying that the porous,! pulver- 
ulent nature of the susceptible substances causes an increasé in tem- 
perature on contact of gases or vapors. Oswald sees that in éatalytic 
phenomena a realization at a lower temperature of reactions would 
take place at a higher temperature. Prof. Sabatier inclines to. the 
chemical theory of Berthelot, that the catalyzer forms an tnstable 
combination with the body to be transformed, which is destroyed, to 
be immediately reformed, aud so on, Thus, an atonijof hydrogen 
and an atom of platinum form a hydride that can belisolated, whith, 
in the presence of air, regenerates the molecular hydrogen ; and 
which, acted on by the hydrogen, regenerates the platinum. — One of 
the neatest applications of catalysis is the production of sulphurie 
acid by contact, by the oxydation of sulphurous acid in the presence 
of sesquioxide of iron. Another very important application) is the 
hydrogenation—the hardening—of oils by the action of hy gen in 
the presence of nickel. The oils fix some of the hydrogemyand are 

converted into grease. Pike 
Two applications of gas are of particular interest to the gas industry 
—the hydrogenation of carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide, and the 
decarbonation of carbon monoxide. Three volumes of hydrogen and 
one of carbon monoxide, passed over nickel heated to a temperature 
of 200°to 290° C., are converted into methane and water vapor. This 
property is peculiar to nickel and is capable of industrial application. 
At 300° C. carbon dioxide undergoes the same change. If carbon 
monoxide be passed over nickel at a temperature above 250° C., car- 
bon dioxide and carbon are obtained. This is a practical method of 
freeing a gas of the carbon monoxide it contains. 


oom t 








Tur York (Pa.) Gas Company has acquired all the gas properties, 
actual and tentative, in the outlying settlements of North York, 





High Pressure Steel Pipe. 


‘6 : 
{By Mr. James B. Scorr.] 


In providing for the Baltimore high pressure fire service, it was 
believed that cast iron pipé was not a scientific application of ma- 
terial for the stresses involved. Commercial rolled steel, lap- welded 
pipe meets the structural conditions much more satisfactorily. 

The specifications called for pipe of soft, open-hearth steel having 
following qualities : Carbon, not exceeding 0.10 percent. ; phosphorus, 
not exceeding 0.04 per cent. ; sulphur, not exceeding 0.05 per cent. ; 
manganese between 0.35 and 0.45 percent. Ultimate tensile strength 
between 50,000 and 55,000 pounds per square inch, elastic limit at 
least 4 ultimate ; elongation not less than 20 per cent. in 8 inches; 
cold and quench bend, 180° flat. Thickness of pipe: 24 inches out- 
side diameter ; 4 inch, 16-inch, 10-inch and 8 inch, 7/16inch. Bends 
were generally of a standard radius of five diameters of pipe. Length 
of pipe laid was: 24-inch, 1,275 feet; 16-inch, 17,052 feet; 10-inch, 
28,229 feet ; 8-inch, 7,137 feet ; total, 53,693 feet = 10.2 miles. 

The pipes were thoroughly cleaned and heated to a temperature of 
300° F., and while hot were dipped vertically in the bath of asphalt 
maintained at a temperature of from 350° to 400° F. The pipe was 
held in the bath for a time and was then.drawn out at a rate of 5 to 
10 feet per minute, so that a coating of 1/32 inch thickness was evenly 
distributed over the entire surface of the pipe. 

This joint was designed to av oid the use of a gasket or joint cement 
of any kind. The end of the pipe is flanged out into a bell, forming 
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a zone of asphere. A soft cast iron ring is accurately turned, having 
the same curvature on its exterior surfaces as the interior of the bell 
on the pipe ends. Loose flanges are placed on the pipe back of the 
bells, and, when bolted, draw the pipe bells: up on the ring. The 
pressure secured by the wedging effect on the spherical surfaces is 
enormous. The joints are designed for a deflection of 10°, or about 
3 feet 6 inches in a 20-foot length. 

For makeup pieces at intersections, and in blocks between valves 
or tees already installed, straight-line, welded joints were used. A 
special joint was devised for this service, as follows: The end of one 
pipe was accurately expanded sufficiently to permit of its being 
shrunk over the end of the pipe to which it was to be joined. Holes 
were cut. around the circumference of the outer pipe or bell, and, 
after being heated, it was shrunk on in place. The holes were then 
flowed up with metal by the oxy-acetylene blowpipe, and the end of 
the bell also welded te the inclosed pipe. With this type of joint the 
weld is in shear and not in tension, and it is entirely feasible to 
make bends in the pipe, with the weld in the arc of the curve. Ap- 
proximately 1,500 of these straight line welds were made on the work, 
or about 150 per mile of pipe. 

The hydrant branches were made by welding necks to the mains 
and laterals. A special neck-weld was used, made as follows: A 
hole was cut in the pipe, smaller than the size of the neck, and radial 
cuts made, forming 4 narrow lugs, which were left projecting into 
the hole. The wider alternate lugs were bent back to make an open- 
ing large enough to receive the neckpiece. The smaller straight 
lugs formed a support for the neck, and held that in place during the 
welding process. The whole joint was then flowed with metal, by 
an oxy-acetylene blowpipe, forming a joint as strong as the original 





Spring Garden, West York, and West Manchester. 


pipes. 
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Figs 2- 


Each street section between valves was tested as the work was in- 
stalled, and made absolutely tight, at the specified pressure of 600 
pounds. After the pipe lines had been completed, but before the 
system had been put into commission, a pressure of about 300 pounds 
was put on the pipe lines by the main pumps. A suggestion was 
ymade to close the pipe system off from the pumps to determine how 
long the pressure would stand. The main 24-inch valves were ac- 
cordingly closed, while the pressure was at 125 pounds. After a 
lapse of 16 hours the gauge registered 95 pounds, indicating that the 
leakage was practically nothing. 








First Series of Coal Dust Explosion Tests in the 
Experimental Mine. 


——— 


** Bulletin, No. 56,”’ of the Bureau of Mines, entitled ‘‘ First Series 
of Coal Dust Explosion Tests in the Experimental Mine,” has been 
prepared by the Bureau to describe the objects sought in the establish- 
ment of the experimental mine, with a description of its arrangement 
and equipment, and a detailed account of the first series of explosion 
tests. 

The investigation is analyzed, and a summary given of the inflam: 
mability factors properly included in laboratory studies. The factors 
influencing dust explosions, that are more or less under control of 
the operators, are enumerated, and a list gives the variable explosion 


-characteristics which must be determined for each test. The re- 


quirements considered in connection with the selection of the mine 
site were: 


It should be in a coal bed, the dust of which was inflammable; 
mine should be naturally dry and self-draining ; openings should be 
drifts, to avoid complications of shaft wrecking; mine should be 
practically free of explosive gas; a supply of natural gas should be 
available, so that tests with gas could be made if desirable; good 
boiler feed water should be available; and mine should be near a 
railroad, but at some distance from dwellings. These requirements 
were met in the site at Bruceton, 13 miles from Pittsburgh. 

Development was begun, December, 1910. At the time the first or 
preliminary tests were made the mine consisted of two main parallel 
entrys, a little over 700 feet long, 9 feet wide, with a 41-foot pillar 
between them, the entrys being connected with cut-throughs every 
200 feet. A diagonal heading (198 feet long) connected the air course, 
at a point 117 feet from its mouth, to a third opening. Ventilation 
was furnished by a small fan at the top of an air shaft, which is off 
set 6 feet from the air course, 55 feet from the opening. 

The main entry was lined with reinforced concrete for the first 169 
feet, with a strongly reinforced concrete portal at the main opening, 
and 5 rows of shelves (3 inches wide) were installed on each side of 
the main entry. The explosions in the first series were originated by 
blown out shots of black powder from a cannon at the face of the 
entry, or a pipe imbedded in the coal. The shock wave from the shot 
would blow up the coal dust, from a bench in front of the shot, into 
a cloud and ignite it. Beyond this point, coal dust previously placed 
on shelves, would be thrown in a cloud in advance of the flame, and 
in turn ignited. 

At various points along the main entry, instrument stations had 
been constructed in the coal rib, separated from the explosion gallery 
by heavy steel plates. Four types of instruments were used in 


recording the results of the explosions. Pressure manometers were 
used to give a record of the variation in pressure at the particular 
point. Pressure circuit breakers were connected to recording appa- 
ratus in an outside observatory, by wires passing through a pipe im- 
bedded in concrete in a groove in the coal rib. When acted upon by 
a certain pressure, these circuits were broken, and time recorded on a 
moving paper strip in the recording instrument at the surface. This 
permitted a determination of: the velocities of the pressure wave be- 
tween different stations. The velocity of the flame is obtained by a 
series of flame circuit-breakers. In addition, maximum pressure 
gauges measured (by the compression of copper cylinders) the maxi- 
mum pressure exerted at various points. 

Of the first series of 15 tests, several were given before large num- 
bers of spectators. A large part of the value of this series was the 
educational work done in convincing persons doubting the ex- 
plosibility of coal dust, that violent explosions could occur without 
the assistance of inflammable gas in the air. Apart from this, the 
tests were chiefly valuable in trying out the mine conditions, and 
the various pieces of recording apparatus. The tests were made to 
obtain information on the phenomena accompanying the explosions, 
and there was little opportunity for studying preventatives. Each 
explosion is described in detail as to origin of explosion, character of 
igniting shot, quality and quantity of coal dust used, nature of pre- 
ventative, outside manifestations of the explosion, inside observa- 
tions after the explosion, length of flame and character of records 
obtained, with analyses of coal dust after the explosion, soot, coked 
dust, and mine air before and after. 

Some photographs are given of characteristic deposits of coked 
dust, carbon filaments, and coke in situ, The great violence de- 
veloped by the explosions is shown by photographs of the ruptured, 
reinforced, concrete lining. Where the roof covering was but 8 to 
12 feet thick, the arch was broken and, with its load of roof strata, 
was lifted more than a foot. 








New Methods and Appliances. — 








Hicu-Low Borner.—A French mantle lamp has 
been put on the market that permits of cutting 
down the illumination while still retaining about 
the same efficiency. A small burner, a, of mag- 
nesia, is inserted through the gauze of the main 
burner, and supplied with gas through a 3-way 
cock, d, and the pipe,.c. It gets its primary air 
through the air supply, e, to the mixing chamber, 
b. When the small burner is lighted it heats only 
the upper part of the mantle. 








New System or CarRBONIZATION.—At the meeting 
of the German Gas- and Water Association, Dr. 
Strache mentioned a new system of carbonization 
which is in use at Bergedorf, near Hamburg, where 
an apparatus of 2,100 cubic feet per hour capacity, 
has been in use for some time. The principle is a 
combination of water gas generator and coal gas 
retort. The water gas is produced in the lower half 
of the apparatus, by blowing hot for 1 to 2 minutes, 
and then making gas for 5 to 6 minutes. The water 
gas going off at a temperature of about 700° C., 
passes through the coal and carbonizes it without 
the coal retort being heated from the outside. The 
heating value varies; the lowest is, of course, that 
of the water gas, and increases with the amount 
and value of coal gas made, up to 460 to 470 B.T.U., 
and ae expect to be able to make gas of about 500 B.T.U. As usually 
worked, the gas is illuminating, and does not burn like water gas, 
and it can, of course, be easily carbureted. The product per ton of 
coal is from 42,300 to 53,000 cubic feet. The tar is excellent, owing 
to the low temperature; it contains little carbon, is rather thick, but 
becomes fluid if warmed. This apparatus will prove very useful as 
an adjunct to a coal gas works, as much more of this ‘‘ double gas ”’ 
can be added to coal gas than is at present done with water gas. The 
process is very economical of heat, and the coal going in at the top is 
used up entirely. 








How Gass CaimNneys ARE AFFECTED BY THE Gas FLAME.—In the 





laboratory of the makers of Jena glass, Dr. Schaffer has been making 
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researches into the alterations wkich lamp chimneys undergo while 
in use. The chimneys used were of Jena ‘‘suprat” glass. Long 
continued action of a needle flame caused porcellanization to set in, 
the glass becoming white, crystalline, and opaque at the spot heated. 
When such a spot had been produced, very ordinary treatment was 
sufficient to make the chimney crack. The influence of the products 
of combustion was also investigated. The principal source.of dis 
turbance from this cause is sulphuric acid. A deposit, which is 
formed in the chimney, consists largely of sodium sulphate, the soda 
having been abstracted from the glass by the sulphuric acid condensed 
upon it. This goes on until the chimney becomes permanently 
dimmed, so that no cleaning can make it glass-bright. The glass in 
this condition becomes brittle, so that it takes but little to make it 
crack. Occasionally brown, or even deep red, stains are met with. 
The brown stains are from iron compounds (iron-carbonic oxide, fer- 
rocarbony]) in the gas itself ; and the red stains from copper particles, 
carried off from the material of the burner in parts exposed to high 
temperatures. 





Open Work Construction, Kty West, Fita.—These illustrations 
(for the receipt of which we are indebted to the attention of Manager 
S. P. Vecker) show the construction of the generating house of the 
Key West Gas Company, and he declares it was not only advisable 











Fig. 2. 


bnt necessary that this style of construction should be followed 
o wing to the climatic conditions that prevail in and about the named, 
far-Southern City. 





Tuer No. 1041, WeLsspacu, Semi-InpirgoT Fixture.—The No. 1041, 
semi-indirect fixture is a beauty. It can be fitted with a magnet 


valve in respect of distance control, or it may be equipped with ‘* Re- 


upright Welsbachs. In dimension it is 42 inches from top of canopy 
to bottom of bow]; the sliding canopy has a diameter of 6% inches, 
and a depth of 44 inches. The bowl has a diameter of 18$ inches and 
a depth of 13 inches. 


Homg-MADE CONTAINER FOR WATER.—The device shown in the il- 
lustration is traceable to the ingenuity of Mr. William H. Matlack, 
Jr., of Richmond, Va. It (the container) is made out of a length of 
24 inch vitrified clay, sewer pipe, turned on end, with a }inch con- 
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crete floor or bottom joined to it. Just above the floor is a piece of 
pipe for draining the vessel. Mr. Matlack is using this deviee, in 
place of a barrel in the boiler room, for his ejectors. 





CoLD QUARTERS FOR 1HE PREPAYMENT Merer.—A Honolulu paper 
declares that Mr. Harry L. Strange, Manager of the Honolulu Gas 
Company, who had recently returned from the mainland with a suit- 
case full of new ideas whereby the public of Honolulu may be better 
served, also brings back a report on the latest scientific way of baat- 
ing a quarter in-the slot meter. 


‘*The man who had this meter,’’ says Mr. Strange, ‘‘ was known 
to be tampering with it; and fora year the Company was at a com- 
plete loss for even a clue as to his method. He did not put a quarter 
in the meter, yet he used a great deal of gas. The Company changed 
the meters almost weekly, and yet could not catch him. In reply to 
the Company’s officials, he would reply that the gas did not give out, 
and that he would not put in a quarter until it did. The Company 
threatened, wrote letters, sent inspectors, and did many other things, 
but all tono avail. At last they made him a proposition, and offered 
him a sum of money, and a guarantee they would not prosecute him, 
if he would show them his method. He took them at their word, 
and a meeting was arranged in his basement. From his work-bench 
drawer he took a steel mould and an ether freezing-machine such as 
is used in connection with certain applications of the microscope. 
He poured a little water into the mould, and a few seconds’ applica- 
tion of the freezing spray turned the water into a hard disk of ice the 
size of a quarter. This he dropped into the meter. It performed the 
work of the coin, and after a short time melted and ran out; the 
moisture went into the bottom of the machine.”’ 

Mr. Strange was asked by the writer of the story what the Com- 
pany thought of it; and the reply was that ‘‘It took them a long 
time to get over the shock.”’ 








Recent Patent Issues. 


Prepared for the AMERICAN Gas Ligut JouRNAL by Roya E. Burneram, 
solicitor of patents and counselor in patent causes, 833 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., from whom illustrations and specifications of any pat- 
ent mentioned below may be obtained for 20 cents. 








1,066,343. Means for Temporarily Closing Gas Mains and the Like. 
C. Toon, Christchurch, New Zeakand. 


1,066,349. Gas Jet. F. W. Waltz, Allentown, Pa. 
1,066,394. Gas Heating Stove. P. Fischer, Stuttgart, Germany. 


1,066,4.6. Inverted Incandescent Gas Lamp. W. Gorlitzer, Vienna, 
Austria-Hungary. 





flexolier ’’ cock and chain-pull, 


It is built or designed for 2 or 3 





1,066,622 and 1,066,623. Gas Igniter, R. Kahn, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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1,066,704. Apparatus for Cleaning Gas. 
Ills. 

1,066,717. Gas Producer. H. L. Doherty, New York City. 

1,066,837. Gas Producer Plant. C. O. Nordensson, Elkhorn, Wis. ; 
assignor to G. A. Southwell, Trustee, Chicago, Ills. 

1,066,874. Charging Machine for Gas Retorts and the Like. 
Aldridge, Westminster, London, England, 

1,067,969. Gas Burner. M. B. Smith, Spencer, W. Va. 

1,067,414. Pneumatically Operated Gas Valve. A. N. Edwards, Lon- 
don, England. 

1,067,458. Gas Supply Regulator for Water Heaters. 8S. Bondy, 
Vienna, Austria-Hungary ; assignor to K. Krupitschka, same place. 

1,067,465. Gas Stove and Range. C. W. Callahan, Gloucester City, 
N. J. 

1,067,549. Lock for Gas Meter Connections. 
Francisco, Cal. 

1,067,560. Inverted High Power Gas Lamp. H. Sussmann and M. 
Mayer, Berlin, Cermany ; assignor to Deutsche Gasgluhlicht Ak- 
tiengesellschaft, same place. 

1,067,565. Acetylene Gas Generator. W. Webb, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

1,067,633. Automatic Check Valve for Gas. J. Zander, Chicago, Ills. 

1,067,774. Apparatus for Extracting Tar from Gas. F. H. Wagner, 
Baltimore, Md., assignor to the Bartlett-Hayward Company, same 
place. 

1,067,843. Method of Recovering Ammonia from Coal Gases and the 
Like. H. Rotermund, Dusseldorf, Germany, assignor to Actien- 
Gesellschaft fuer Kohlendestillation, same place. 

1,067,911. Gas Burner Cleaner. W. A. Freeman, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1,067,983. Process for Burning Gaseous Fuel. C. K. Harding, Chi- 
cago, Ills. 

1,068,229. Attach ment for Gas Stoves. C. P. Ellis, Nashville, Tenn. 


1,068,230. Safety Attachment for Gas Stoves. C. P. Ellis, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


H. A. Brassert, Chicago, 


J.G. W. 


L. R. Quigley, San 








Items of Interest 


FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 








Me. Henry M. Turney has resigned the Presidency (he also retires 
from the Board of Directors) of the Columbus (O.) Gas and Fuel 
Company, a position held by him since 1907. His interim successor 
is Mr. W. E. Hutton, of Cincinnati. 





THe Crawford County (Titusville, Pa.) Gas Company has been 
organized with a capital of $100,000. Its incorporators are: Max M. 
Hunt and Sidney Bernstein, of New York; and W. J. Smith, A. N. 
Egbert and B. E. Currie, of Titusville. 





Mr. J. C. Lunpy, of Union, Ia. (Manager of the plant) has been 
appointed receiver of the Lowa Falls (Ia.)GasCompany. This ‘cold 
process’ job was engineered by S. W. Litten and associates, and the 
Lundy’s (father and son) have been unsuccessfully attempting to 
operate it for some time. The receivership came about through de- 
fault in the bond interest payment. The bond issue is not far from 
$30,000, either way. For the named sum a fairly built plant, on an 
accredited manufacturing system, could have been constructed. The 
‘**cold storage’? gas system seems aptly named from the way in 


which it fails to keep financial bond circulation in good, live condi- 
tion. 





THE new owners of the plant and business of the Tampa (Fla.) Gas 
Company have been and are certainly doing their best towards aid- 
ing and sustaining the growth of that busy hive in Florida. The 
public lighting schedule arranged for by the authorities in Tampa 
this year provided for an increase of 500 hours in the public lamp 
service (from 3,500 hours to 4,000 hours), and the Company, when 
invited to bid for a contract on future account (until 1918), declared 
its willingness to maintain the lamps on the 4,000 hour schedule at a 
rate equal to that heretofore paid ($25 each) on the basis of 3,500 
hours. This figure includes mantle renewals, etc. The contract ex- 
ecuted is to run 5 years, from the first inst. 





Nor satisfied with this the owners of the Tampa Gas Company 
authorized Manager Roscoe Nettles (whose continued, efficient work 





and pleasing personality have assuredly made him persona grata in 
the famous cigar-making center) to make public this (the third) con- 
cession in selling rates—the third since the property came into the 
possession of the Gribbel-McIlhenny syndicate : 


Monthly Quantities. Net, per 1,000. 


Up to 300 cubic feet (minimum bill).:..... $0.50 
eo, pp come ema pen ep wess os 1.50 
2,000 to 10,000 cubic feet.............. 1.45 

10,000 to 20,000 . Ae ger SS 1.36 
20,000 to 40,000 i Cee’ 1.27 
40,000 to 80,000 ee un Sola bake 1.18 
80,000 to 100,000 ” 1.08 

100,000 to 1,000,000 age RO EIR 1.00 





MANAGER NETTLES, in his cleverly worded official notification of 
this dual step by his employers, remarks: ‘‘In extending our main 
system we have added a number of new consumers, which operation 
has naturally increased our sales, and made it possible to decrease 
our selling price. On account of the increased cost of enriching oils 
we shall shortly be compelled to build an entirely new plant of the 
coal gas type, which will necessitate entirely new machinery, at a 
considerable financial outlay. Nevertheless, we will make further 


reductions in our rates just as fast as increases in our business will 
warrant.”’ 





Mr. T. D. Day, writing from Jacksonville, Fla., under date of 
July 26th, says that the property owners of St. Petersburg will have 
an opportunity in September of voting on a proposition as to whether 
or not the municipality of that place shall construct and operate a 
plant, The Commissoners declare they will take no stand either 
way, being only interested to know the will of the people. The 
franchise granted along these lines to Messrs. W.C. McClure & Co., 
will be disregarded, in that the grantees have violated the terms of 
the franchise issued to them. 





THE proprietors of the Plainfield & Danielson (Conn.) Gas and 
Electric Company have announced a revision of the selling schedules. 
Under this determination the new rate will be $1.60 per 1,000 cubic 
feet. The old rates were: On lighting account, $2; on fuel account, 
$1.60. 





‘“*B. M. 8.,” writing from Wilson, N. C., date of the 25th ult., says 
there is every likelihood that a lively campaign will soon be under 
way respecting the construction of a gas plant. Early this year the 
Legislature passed a bill providing for a bond issue to secure funds 
for the rebuilding of the municipal electric lighting plant, and for 
street improvements. The bill also contained a chapter establishing 
a Board of Public Works, to be composed of three prominent businegs 
meh, said Board to have charge of the bond issue of $160,000. The 
bill, too, authorized the Board to investigate the cost of a gas plant, 
and report the figure to the Board of Town Commissioners. Accord- 
ingly the Board employed George C. White (Charlotte, 8. C.), as 
Consulting Engineer in the instance of rebuilding the electric light- 
ing plant, and will also retain him to prepare estimates of building 
the gas plant. Meanwhile, the Southern Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, operating gas plants at Henderson, Elizabeth City and Rock 
Hill, 8. C., sent representatives to Wilson, after consultation with 
the Board of Public Works, and named concern submitted a pro- 
position seeking a franchise having a life of 31 years. In the interim 
the advocates of municipal ownership are vigorously opposing the 
Company proposition, and others are disposed to consider any further 
issue of bonds on any account as injudicious, to say the least. It is the 
opinion of our correspondent that those favoring municipal control 
and operation will finally be successful, for the population largely 
favors a gas supply aleng municipal lines. 





*“*S. A. L.,”’ informs us that all preliminaries, in connection with 
the office building on Temple street for the Portland (Me.) Gas Com- 
pany, have been completed. The new structnre will be on a plot ad- 
joining the present building. It will be three stories in height, main- 
ly of brick and steel construction. It will have iron staircases and 
ways, and the window settings will be of fireproof construction. It 
is to have a frontage on Temple sireet running 60 feet; and its depth 
will be 70 feet. In addition to adequate office quarters and display 
rooms, there will be a billiard and pool room, card rooms, a women’s 
room, and a library. Also, suitable bathrooms, with tubs, showers, 
and the like, for the ‘officers, clerking force and the general em- 
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ployees. The basement will be used as a display and demonstration 
room, in connection with the heavier appliances carried in stock. 
The first floor will be occupied by the Company officials aud. its de- 
partment heads, and the general counting room will be to the back 
of the above described. The second floor will carry general appli- 
ance display rooms, and large office rooms for the business divisions. 
The rest rooms, baths, etc., for the employees will be on the third 
floor, and there also will be extra counting rooms to provide for the 
growth of the Company’s business. The architects are Messrs. Waite 
& Copeland, of Boston and Portland, and the contract for the gen- 
eral construction was taken by the local firm of F. W. Cunning- 


ham & Co. 





AT the annual meeting of the Taunton (Mass.) Gas Light Com- 
pany the following executive management was perfected : President, 
William C.: Davenport; Treasurer-Secretary, Walter C. Soper; 
Directors, W. C. Davenport, C. W. Davol, J. E. Browne, F. L. Tink- 
ham and W. T. Soper. 





THE Eclipse Gas Stove Company reports the furnishing of this gas 
range equipment for the kitchens of-the named Baltimore hotels: 
32 feet, hot-blast hotel range service to the Belvidere, and 9 feet of 
like equipment for Kernan’s. 





Mr. H. L. ‘Sr. Jonny, who has been in charge of construction work 
on the plant of the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Gas Company since the in- 
ception thereof— December 20, 1912—and, despite one or more draw- 
backs, mainly on labor account, says gas will be sent out Christmas 
eve, next. The U. G. I. Company furnished the water gas apparatus, 
and the Stacey Mfg. Company contracted to erect a storage holder 
up to retaining 100,000 cubic feet, and a relief holder of 10,0¢0 cubic 
feet capacity. The werk of putting down the mains—the plans pro- 
vide for quite 15 miles of these—is well underway. No pipe less than 
3 inches in diameter has been laid in. The Company is capitalized in 
$250,000, and the best estimates show that $200,000 will be used in 
the finished plants, the balance to be reserved for working capital. 
The chief officer of the concern is Mr. Henry M. Wallace, of Detroit. 





THat Mr, Frank. . Hellen, Superintendent of Distribution, the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Railway and Light Company, hashad something 
to do this summer will be comprehended when it is noted that the 
8-inch gas line, through East avenue, at the city line, tothe town line 
of Pittsford, was completed last week. This main affords a gas sup- 
ply to the many residents bordering the named,‘ Road,’ along which 
numbers of handsome modern residences- have been constructed. 
Another liné, to supply the beautiful settlement of Charlotte, was 
also laid in, and not far from 500 services have been hooked up. In 
connection with the Charlotte extension, when the authorities there 
granted a franchise to the Rochester Company, the stipulation was 
that gas should be laid on within a twelvemonth. The promise was 
certainly kept; for the job was done in 6 months. Beyond a doubt 
the Searle-Russell-Hellen combination is a masterful one. 





THE proprietors of the Spokane Falls (Wash.) Gas Light Company 
rather surprised the patrons when its bills for gas sold in July carried 
a notification that hereafter these rates would prevail : 


_ Quantities. Cubic Feet Net Per 1,000 
Per Month. Cubic Feet. 
Fret BG00: weer ys curve disc c ev ce ves's $1.40 
Nant 82000. fh ccose. Wi seide se coe 1.30 
EE occas ss bee Seah 6b s<dce pcan 1.20 
CR cstniss in sai v.4 tal oO sigmed edie hee 1.00 


The minimum monthly charge is thus adjusted : 


Meter, Lights. Rate Per Month, 


Sl Sith «92.0 hen tnamd ban teeedh 0.20 4hennaen $0.50 
MG Kirheus + inn:/ exaahitn APRA Aes 00 2» 04nd aes 0.65 
ET ERs SAFeat Sey a> ape pe: oe 0.85 
icctittenee ¢ateenaewasitee chin ccs on cosgn 1.10 
DCU ad pee Sse oss ede coekinde cw penta 1.40 

100 and above..... anne Shiels pce cts ocneewecios 2.00 





THRE annual reports submitted by the officers of the Pittsfield (Mass. ) 
Coal Gas Company to the proprietors, at their annual meeting last 
month, show. marked gains all along. the line. Meters in action 
tota}led 8,117, or a gain of 835; gas sold, was returned at 176,500,000 
cubic feet, representing a percentage increase for the year of 18.3; 


and a money value of $179,000. The usual semi-annual dividend of 
3 per cent. was declared, and these officers were elected: Directors, 

. L, Adams, A. H. Rice, George H. Tucker, H. D. Ferrey, W. G. 
Bachus, N.C. Halland T. F. Plunkett ; President, William I; Adams; 
Treasurer, H. A.-Dunbar; Manager, H,. C: Crafts. 


MANAGER TourRNER, of the Athens (Ga.) Gas Light and Fuel Com 
pany, reports a busy half year, the chief“item im t he working being 
on. main extension acceunt: » Sofarnot.far from.6, miles of pipe bave 
been laid in, and when the task shall have been com pleted the mile- 
age will total 8, or more. 





From the balance sheet, representing the working of the Laclede 
Gas Light Company, St. Louis, Mo., for the half year ended June 30th, 
it is shown that the gross amounted to $2,282,261; operating expenses 
(including maintenance and taxes) were $1,115, 8v7. These figures 
show increases over 1912 of $79,189 and $39,642, respectively, or a 
gain in net income of $39,547. 





THE proprietors of. the Brooklyn Borough,.Gas Company, which 
concern supplies gas to the Gravesend district (this includes Coney 
Island). of Brooklyn, N. Y., are proposing to construct a storage 
holder, up to retaining 3,000,000 cubic feet. It is to. be located on 
West 12th street and South Canal avenue. 





WE have been informed of the incorporation of the. Crawford 
County (Pa.) Gas Company, which proposes to carry on business in 
and around Titusville, Pa. The concern is capitalized in $100,000, 
and the initial mover in the enterprise.is returned as Mr, A. E. 
Wupperman, 1790 Breadway, New York city. 





Mr. James L. Ricuarps, President, the Boston (M ass.) Consolidated 
Gas Company, in a circular letter to the 600-and-ov er employees con- 
cerned in the Company’s profit sharing. plan, calls attention to the 
marked increase in operating expenses, matnly in respect of higher 
oil costs, and asks for the most efficient service possi ble that the an- 
nual profitsharing (9 per cent. of annual wage) return may be in- 
sured. The President remarks: ‘‘The results for the year ended 
June 30, 1913, show ‘an improvement over- the previous year, and:in 
view of this improvement the Directors voted to pay the premiums 
under the profit sharing plan for the year ended June 30, 1913. I de- 
sire, however, at this time to direct your attention to the substautial 
inerease in operating expenses (particularly the increased cost of gas 
oil) which we have to meet in the year just commenced ‘July 1, 
1913. The increase in cost of gas oil alone during the current year 
will amount approximately to $250,00).. Therefore, to insure and 
justify the continuance of the profit sharing plan for another year, it 
is all impertant, and absolutely necessary this year more than any 
previous year, by reason of the increase in cost of operation, that 
every employee render the most efficient service’possible, and that no 
prospect nor opportunity to secure new business and greater efficiency 
be neglected nor lightly considered. I would again ¢itpliasize the 
fact that one of « ur most valuable assets is the goodwill of the public. 


We should strive at all times.to maintain or improve the high stand- 
ard of service we are endeavoring to render to the com munity: which 
we serve, because in doing so we not only retain the goodwill of the 
public, but will promote the prosperity of the Company.”’ Employees 
could, up to to-day, take advantage of the right to increase their 
profit-sharing credits by additional deposits towards the purchase of 
one or more shares in ihe Massachusetts Gas Companies. 





Tut Borough Council, Ephrata, Pa., has declined to sell its mu- 
nicipal lighting plant to certain capitalists of Lancaster, Pa., who 
offered $40,000 cash for the property. 





At the hearing before the Second District, New York State Public 
Service Commission (Commissioner Hudson presiding) in the in- 
stance of the'complaint of certain taxpayers (one Thomas A. Fisher 
in particular) who desired the Buffalo Gas Company to make certain 
main extensions, the Company assuredly took a most tenable stand. 
The nature of this was an affiance to the fact that, if the City of Buf- 
falo would pay a sensible portion of the monies (the debt now 
amounts to $220,000) owed by it to the Company on public lighting 
account, the main extensions sought for, and others too, would be 
made forthwith. 





Last month, Mr. C. J. Chaney, of the home office of the American 
Utilities Company, was designated to temporarily fill the office of 
Manager of the Red Wing (Minn.) Gas, Light and Power Company, 
vice Adolph Wagner, who had bgen in charge at Red Wing since 
last February. 





Certain shareholders of the Hamilton (O.) Gas and Electric Com- 
pany have determined to contest the validity of the act of Receiver 
H. H. Haines, in levying an assessment on stock held by them and 





for which payment had not been made, 
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The Market 
FOR GAS SECURITIES. 


The market for the week in city gas shares, 
although the quotations (131} to 132) are iden- 
tical with the close last Friday (the 1st inst.), 
was nevertheless strong as to under- 
tene. The volume of business transacted, 
too, was much larger than for weeks past. 
The regular quarterly of 1} per cent. was de- 
clared, and made payable the 15th inst. The 
Dow-Jones letter for the 31st ult. shows a pos- 
sible gross income for the year of $50,000,000, 
the gas end of the trading to be held account- 
able for perhaps ?ths of the total. With the 
consent of the Public Utilities Commission 
for the district (which consent will in all 
probability be granted), the Company will 
shortly emit another large issue of convertible 
5’s. This, along with its technical position, 
should put the Company’s shares to 150. 

Brooklyn Union is much steadier, although 
ridiculously low at the quoted figures of 127 
to 129. The percentage gain in business is 
about double that of the Consolidated. Peo- 
ples, of Chicago, is rather inclined to the low 
side, making the comparison with last week’s 
figures; but, even at 114 bid, it is easily 26 
points below its intrinsic value. A 7 per 
cent. payer of this class is certainly neglected 
at the quoted rates. Lacledes are still weak. 
The Company moved into its new business 

uarters some days ago. Montreal (Canada) 
Light, Heat and Power may nn d is 204 bid, 
ex-div., and Pacific Gas and Electric is again 
on the low side. Denver Gas and Electric, 
general 5’s are in some demand, with trans- 
actions at 94 to 95. The Washington (D. C.) 
boom is temporarily at an end, but we believe 
that in a month or so it will again make a 
high record. The Fall River (Mass.) Com- 
pany’s regular quarterly of 3 is payable since 
the Ist inst. For the quarter ended June 30, 
the city of Philadelphia received $464,505 from 
the U. G. I. Company, on royalty account. 








| Port Wayme..essesssecesese-. 2,000,000 





Gas Stocks. - - - 
—<—<— = Bonds .....0s00.. 2,000,000 - 65 - 
Quotations by George W. Close, Broker and | Grand Rapids Gas Light Co., 
Dealer in Gas Stocks. lat Mtg. 5°S..cccccsccesscece 1,850,000 1,000 100 101 
115 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY. Hartford....0e- seessecesesess 750,000 25 100 200 
Hudson County Gas Co., of 
AuGusT 4. New Jersey.....scsceeesees 10,500,000 — 180 188 
S@ All communications will receive particular 3 Bonds, 5’s...... 10,500,000 — 101 19% 
at‘ention. Indianapolis ....cccsseseseees 2,000,000 = 7 80) 
&@ The fo rf uotations ar 14 Bonds, 5’s.....05 2,660,000 = 30 93 
an as @ based OM the Pat) secicson GasCO...s-seccceece 980,000 60 - 
ue of $100 per share : “ ‘1st Mtg. 5's 290,000 1,000 $7 10 
N. ¥. City Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. Asked | Cincinnati Gas and Electric : : 
Consolidated Gas Co.. ......+$99,816,500 100 131% 132 De beccesvcccccceosesooecces 000 «100 «87 90 
Central Union Gas Co, — = + pplhene wider 5,000,000 100 86 
. o ATI. .ccccccccccccee ew 
acs pana A gona 8510,000 1,000 101 108 Bonds, 1st §'s.....--sssees 822,000 1,000 984 99 
Ligh “g Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis. . 10,€%,000 100 9% 98 
Con, 5*s, due 1962, M.&8... 1,000,000 1,000 106 106 : “ 
Preferred......c.csesccess 2,900,006 100 = 10236 
Mutual Gas Co......00......++ 8,600,000 100 157 157 
Bonds...... .sseeesseeee++ 10)000,000 1,000 102% 108 
lft Con. 5's, due 1948, J. & J. 11,000,000 1,000 9 101 ros 
sane Shatin te ty BOnds.... ..sssvsseseeesee 1,000,000 1,000 60 65 
Rich: Louisville, .......sseesescesses 2% 570,000 650 120 180 
Co, (Staten Island)........ 1,500,000 100 59 63 | sedison Gas and Electric Co 
Ist Mtg. Gold Bds.5p.ct... 1,500,000 — 98% 100% : 


New York and East River— 
Ist 6's, due 1944, J. & J....05 
Con, 5's, due 1945, J.&J.... 

Northern Union— 
ist 5's, due 1927,J.& J... 

Standard.......ssees Seeeetere 


PPAR cc ccnnccectccoscess 
ist Mtg.6’s,due 1980,M. & N. 


The Brooklyn Union ....... 15, 
ist Con.5’s,due 1948,M.& N. 15,000,000 - 


THORNE, ccncccasenasesssceooe 
‘mut-of-Town Compantes. 
Binghampton Gas Works... . 

ae >) lk, 
Boston United Gas Co.— 
lst Series 8, F. Trust..... 
i am abe 
Buffalo City Gas Oo.... .... 
Bonds, 5S .....cccsescees 
Capital, Sacramento......... 
Bonds (6's) .......ceesse0- 
Chicago Gas Co, Guaranteed 
Gold Bonds....cceessececess 
Columbus (O.) Gas Co., Ist 
Mortgage Bonds .......... 
Columbus (O.) Gas Lt. & 
Prebertes 6000 ceccccscce 
Essex and Hudson Gas Co.... 


- Ist Mtg. 6's......... 400,000 1,000 106 


Massachusetts Gas Compan- 


8,500,000 1,000 108 105 | jeg, of Boston.......-.-+++++ 25000000 100 89% 90 
160,000 - 6 10 Preferred ........+++0.+++ 26,000,000 100 a “9 
Montreal L. H.& P., Oanada 2,000,000 100 £04 205 

-- 1,260,000 1,000 106 2 | Nashville Gas Light Oo...... 1,000,000 100 110 - 
a = 4 10t | Newark, N. J., Con. Gas Co. 6,000,000 — 97 os 
1,600.000 1.000 9) Bonds, 6S... ...0000++4 6,000,000 — 187 128 
000,000 1,000 127 129 | New Haven Gas Co.......... 5,000,000 28 ise 190 

106% 107 Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 





200.650 609 180 a is scocnnccésosecteses 25,000,000 100 118 1'4% 
Ist Mortgage..........+++ 20,100,000 1,000 108 108% 

450,000 100 — a 2d = cesceeesseeee 2,500,000 1,000 104 - 

509,000 1,000 97 100 Rochester Gas & Electric Co, 2,150,000 50 88 = 
Preferred........cce-000+5 2,150,000 8 118 -- 

7,000,000 1,000 82 8h Consolidated 5’s.......... 2,000,000 — 104% 106% 

8,000,000 1,000 47% go | Pacific Gasand Electric Co, 15,800,000 — 41 42 

5,500,000 100 6 8 St. Joseph Gas Co.— 

6,250,000 1,000 69 ®0 Ist Mtg. 5°8....00.-c0s0002 1,000,000 1,000 96 93 
600,000 so — 85 St. Paul Gas Light Co....e0 2,500,000 100 —_ _ 
150,000 1,000 — lst Mortgages, 6’s......+. 650,000 1,000 104 104 

" Extension, €’s............ 600,000 1,000 112% 115 
5's... 47,000 1,000 % 96 

7,660,000 1,000 104 10644 AY Co NY... TL 976-000 0 80 
Bonds..... seesees-covees 2,047,000 1,000 101 108 
1,600,000 1.090 96 98 United Gas Imp. Co......... 65,502,950 50 «(162 164 
Washington (D.C.) Gas Co. 1,600,000 200 40) 460 

1,682,750 100 8% 291 ist Mortgage, 6’s........ 600,000 - - - 

8,026,500 100 75% $80 | Western GasCo., Milwaukee 4,000,000 - = - 

6,600,00 | — 198 186 Wilmington (Del.) Gas Co... 600.000 oo — _ 





SS 








MEETING TIMES OF THE VARIOUS 








GAS ASSOCIATIONS. 





American Gas instttute.—Annuai meeting, Richmond,Va,, Vctober 15-17, 1918. Officers: 
President, W. R. Addicks, New York City. Secretary, Geo. G. Ramsdell, 28 West 


89th st., N. Y. City. 





Canadian Gas Association.—Annusl meeting Sept. 1913. Officers: President, Arthur 
Hewitt, Toronto, Ont.; Secretary and Treasurer, John Keillor, Hamilton, Ont. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association.—Annual meeting, New York City, Oct. ?,, 
1918. Officers: President, C. G. M. Thomas, Long Island City, N, Y.; Secretary, C. ! 4. 





B. Chapin, 20 W. 39th street. New York City. 





Gas Meeters.—Monthly Section Meetings ; Grand Commissioner, I. W. Pefily, New Y: srk; 
Gen’l Sec’y, H. Thurston Owens, La Crosse, Wis.; New York Section, Chairmar , W. 


H. Pettes; Secretary, G. E. Smith, Sipp Avenue, Jersey City, N.J. Philade iphia 
Section; Chairman, L. R. Dutton; Secretary, H. F. Patterson, Jr., 833 Ch: staut 
street. Cleveland Section, Chairman, F. R. Hutchinson ; Secretary, Wm. Holtz, East 


Ohio Gas Co. New England Section, Chairman, T. W. Jennings, Boston; Sec., F. K. 
Wells, 69 Broad street, Boston. Winona Section, Winona, Minn., W. F. Clausen, Chair- 


man. 





Guild of Gaz Managers of New England.—Annual meeting, March, 1914. Youn g's Hotel, 
Boston; monthly meeting, second Saturday. Officers: President, Walter ‘3. Africa, 
Manchester, N. H.; Secretary, H. K. Morrison, Brockton, Mass. 


Illinois Gas Association.—Annual meeting, March 18th and 19th, 1914. Chicags. 
lis. Officers: President, W. F. Barrett, Chicago, Ills.; Secretary-Treasur er, Horace H, 





Clark, 115 No, Oak Park avenue, Oak Park, Ilis. 
Illuminating Engineering Society.—Annual meeting, 








‘september, 1913. 


Meetings of Sections, monthly. Pres., Preston S. Millar; Geveral fsecretary, J. D. 
Israel, 29 W. 39th street, New York City. Sections: New York, secretary, C. L. 


Law, 124 West 42d street. New England, Secretary, 


H. C. Jone s, 10 High street, 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Secretary, L. B, Eichengreen, Broad :ind Arch streets. 
Chicago, Secretary,J B. Jackson, 28 North Market street. Pittsburgh, Secretary, J. 


C. Mundo, Oliver Building. 





Indiana Gas Association.—Annual meeting, March —— —— 1914. Terre Haute, Offi- 
cers: President, A. 8, Cooke, Terre Haute; Vice-President, A. C. Blinn, Evansville ; 


gecretary-Treasurer, Philmer Eves, Indianapolis. 





Iowa District Gas Association.—Annual meeting, May, 1914; 





Officers: President, B. C. Adams, Lincoln, Neb,: Secretary,G.I. Vin cent,Des Moines, Ia. 





Kansas Gas, Water and Electric Light A 





a W. H. Fellows, Leavenworth, Kas. 
ichigan Association-——Annua! meeting 

Menge Predaent, W. 8. Bilauvelt, Detroit, Mich ; 
Chamberlain, Grand Bapids, Mich. 





ss 


. September, 17, 18, 19, 1913; 
Secretary-Treas 


ssociation.—Annual meeting, October-—— 
Officers: President, L. O. Ripley, Emporia, Kas.; Secretary and 


urer, Gleag R. 








Mt mourt Electric Light, Gas, Water Works and Street Ratlway Association.— Annual 
mecting, April, 1918; Mexico, Mo, Officers: President, P. A. Bertrand, Joplin, Mo.; 
Secretary and Treasurer, P. W. Markham, Brookfield, Mo. 


National Commercial Gas Association.—Annual meeting and gas show, Dec. 1-6, 4913. 
Philadelphia, Pa, Officers: President, C. W. Hare, Philadelphia Pa.; Secretary, Louis 
Stotz, 89 West 2th street, New York City. 


Natural Gas Association.Annual meeting, St. Louis, Mo., May 19 and 20, 1914; off- 
cers: President, E. L. Brundrett, Kansas City, Mo.; Secy-Treas,, T. Clive Jones, 
Delaware. O. 


New England Gas Avsociation.—Annual meeting, February, 18th and 19th. 1914, 
Boston. Officers: President, T. H. Hintze, Providence, R. I.; Secretary-Treagurer, N. 
W. Gifford, East Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey State Gas <Association.—Annual Meeting, July —, 1918, Asbury Park N.J. 
President, C. F. Butcher, Freebold, N. J.; Sec'y-Treasurer,O, F, Potter, Newark, N.J. 


Ohio Gas Association.— Annual meeting, February 1914, Columbus, 0.; Presi- 
dent, John M. Garard, Columbus, O.; Secretary, L. B. Denning, Columbus, O. 


Oklahoma Gas, Electric and Railway Association.—Annual ‘meeting, Oklahoma City, 


May, 1914, President, F. E. Bowman, Ada; Secretary-Treasurer, H. V. Bozel, 
Oklahoma City. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association.—Annual meeting, San Jose, Cal., September 16, 17, 1% 
1918. Officers : President, Henry E. Adams, Stockton, Cal.; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry 
Bostwick, 445 Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal. 



































Pennsylvania Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Allentown, Pa., April 
Officers, President, J. A. Frick, Allentown, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, W. 0. 
son, Jr., West Chester, Pa. 

Society of Gas Lighting.—Annual meeting Dec.,11, 1918; monthly meetings, second 
Thursday. Place, New York City. Officers: President, Fred. 8. Benson ; Secretary, 
George G. Ramsdell, 29 West 30th street, New York city 


. 1914; 
Lam- 








Southern Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Mobile, Ala., April 4, 1914, Officers : 
President, James Ferrier, Rome, Ga.; Secretary-Treasurer, E. D, Brewer, Atlanta, Ga. 
Southwestern Electrical and Gas Association.— Annual meeting. May 


1914, Galveston, Tex. Officers: President, G. H. Gifford, Fort Worth Tex.; gec- 
retary H. 8, Cooper, 406 Slaughter Bidg., Dallas, Tex, 











Wisomsin Gas —Annual meeting, May —-—-—1914, Milwaukee, Wis. 





: President, Ewald Haase, Milwaukee,Wig.; Secretary-Treagurer, Honry 
Harmza., Milwaukee, Wis. 








